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ROYAL INSTITUTION OF 
GREAT BRITAIN, 
ALBEMARLE ST., PICCADILLY, W. 


LECTURE ARRANGEMENTS AFTER 
EASTER, 1905. 


Tuesdays. Lecture Hour, § o'clock. 

Professor L. C. MIALL, D.Sc., F.R.S., Fullerian 
Professor of Physiology, R.I., and Professor of 
Biology, Leeds University. Three Lectures on 
Tue Stupy or Extinct Animats. On 7wesdays, 
May 2, 9, 16. 

Rev. HENRY G. WOODS, D.D., the Master of 
the Temple. Three Lectures on VELAzQuEz: 1. 
Tue YouNG VELAzQuEz: 2, THE Court PorTRAIT 
PAINTER; 3. THE IMPRESSIONIST. On Zwesdays, 
May 23, 30, June 6. 


Thursdays. Lecture Hour, 5 o'clock. 
Professor Sir JAMES DEWAR, M.A., LL.D., 
D.Sc.,. F.R.S., .R.Z., Fullerian Professor of 
Chemistry, R.I. Three Lectures on Framz. O 
Thursdays, May 4, 11, 18. , 
Professor J. A. FLEMING, M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S., 
M.R.J., Professor of Electrical Engineering in 
University College, London. (The Tyndall Lec- 
tures.) hree Lectures on ELECTROMAGNETIC 
Waves. On 7hursdays, May 25, June 1, 8. 


Saturdays. Lecture Hour, 3 o'clock. 

Professor MARSHALL WARD, D.Sc., F.R.S., 
Professor of Botany in the University of Cam- 
bridge. Two Lectures on Mouitps anp Mou LpI- 
NEss. On Saturdays, May 6, 13. 

AMES GEORGE FRAZER, » D.C.L., 
LL.D., Litt.D., Fellow of Trinity College, Cam- 

i Two Lectures on THE EVOLUTION OF THE 
KINGsHIP IN Earcy Society. On Saturdays, May 
20, 27. 

A. HENRY SAVAGE LANDOR, Esq., 4. 2./. 
Two Lectures on EXPLORATION IN THE PHILIP- 
PINES, On Saturdays, June 3, 10. 


Subscription (to Non-Members) to all Courses 
of Lectures (extending from Christmas to Mid- 
summer), Two Guineas. Subscription to a 
Single Course of Lectures, One-Guinea, or 
Half-a-Guinea, according to the length of the 
Course. Tickets issued daily at the Institution, 
or sent by post on receipt of Cheque or Post- 
Office Order. 

Members may purchase not Jess than Three Single 
Lecture Tickets, available for any Afternoon Lecture, 
for Half-a-Guinea. 

The Fripay EvENING MEETINGS will be resumed 
on May 5, at9 p.M., when Professor HENRY E. 
ARMSTRONG will give a Discourseon ProBLEMS 
UNDERLYING NUTRITION. Succeeding Discourses 
will probably be given by Professor E. FOX 
NICHOLS ‘(of Columbia University), Sir 
CHARLES ELIOT, K.C.M.G., Professor J. W, 
BRUHL (of Heidelberg University), Mr. GEORGE 
HENSCHEL, Sir WILLIAM H. WHITE,K.C.B., 
and other gentlemen. To these Meetings Members 
and their Friends only are admitted. 


Persons desirous of becoming Members are re- 





quested to apply to the Secretary. When pro- 
posed they are immediately admitted to all the 
Lectures, to the Friday Evening Meetings, and to 
the Library and Reading Rooms; and their 
Families are admitted to the Lectures at a reduced 
charge. Payment: First Year, Ten Guineas; 
afterwards, Five Guineas a Year ; or a composition 
of Sixty Guineas. 





~ T. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL AND 
COLLEGE. 

The SUMMER SESSION 
APRIL 25, 1905. 

Students can reside in the College within the 
Hospital walls, subject to the Collegiate regula- 
tions. 

The Hospital contains a service of 750 Beds. 
Scholarships and Prizes of the aggregate value of 
nearly {900 are awarded annually. 

Special Classes for the Preliminary Scientific 
and the other London University Examinations, 
for the F.R.C.S., and for other Higher Examina- 
tions, 

There is a large, thoroughly well-equipped 
Cricket Ground. 

For further particulars apply, personally or by 
letter, to Mr. W. DovuGras Harmer, M.C. 
Cantab., WarvEN of theCollege, St. Bartholomew's 
Hospital, E.C. 

A Handbook for warded on application. 


LING'S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 


HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING 
COLLEGE, 37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. 
Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained 
in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics 
in Colleges and Schools. The course of training 
extends over 2 years, and includes Educational and 
Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, 
Massage, Anatomy, payeettey and Hygiene, 
Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, 
Tennis, &c. 


will BEGIN on 
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THE FISH RIVER BUSH AND FAUNA. 
By W. G. Brack, F.R.M.S. 
Illustrated. 

YOUNG J. PENTLAND, Edinburgh & London. 





HE AGE OF MARIE ANTOINETTE, 

A Sketch of the Period of European Revival. 

which claims among its representatives Goethe, 

Prudhon, Gainsborough and Mozart. By Cuar.Les 

Newton Scott. New and revised edition. 

LONDON : The Leadenhall Press, Ltd., 50 Lead- 
enhall Street, E.C. 3s. 6d. 
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G. F. Watts, E. ag? ae D. G. Rossetti, 
Windsor Castle Holbein Drawi 
Also Pictures from the Uffizi and Louvre 
may be obtained from 
FREDK. HOLLYER, 8 PEMBROKE SQUARE, LONDON, W. 
Illustrated Catalogues 12 penny stam Foreign 
stamps accepted from —ae , r 
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THE INTERNATIONAL BOOK CIRCULAR, 
No. 140. 

Containing a special article, entitled : 
“THE RECENT DEVELOPMENT OF 
ART BOOKS,” 

4 Dr. G. C. Witttamson, Editor of the new 

ition of Bryaa’s “ Dictionary of Painters and 
Engravers,” &c.—Specimen copies gratis, 
WILLIAMS & NORGATE, Book Importers, 
14 Henrietta St., Covent Garden, W.C. 





URRENT Literature and Surplus Books of 
every kind bought at fair prices for cash by 
Homes Bros., 4 Manette Street, Charing Cross 
Road (many years with Mrs. C. Hindley, of Book- 
sellers’ Row). 





HOMAS THORP, 
Secondhand Bookseller, 
too St. Martin’s Lang, Lonpon, W.C., AND 
4 Broap StrEET, READING. 
ONTHLY CATALOGUES from both Ad- 
dresses, Libraries Purchased. Sale Com- 
missions executed. 


IRST Editions of Modern Authors, including 
Dickens, Thackeray, Lever, Ainsworth ; 
Books illustrated by G. and R. Cruikshank, Phiz, 
Rowlandson, Leech, &c. The largest and choicest 
Collection offered for Sale in the World. Catalogues 
issued and sent post free on application. Books 
Bought.—Watrer T. SPENCER, 27 New Oxford 
Street, London, W.C. 


ISCELLANEOUS BOOKS.—Send for 
CATALOGUE (post free) of good SECOND- 
HAND WORKS, esteemed Editions of various 
Authors, some scarce, all in new extra leather 
bindings, full and half bound, at prices affixed.— 
W. Root & Son, Bookbinders, 29-30 Eagle Street, 
Red Lion Street, Holborn, W.C. 


BOOKSELLERS 
“ Mr.E. Baker isa 
Exchange and Mart. 
matter what the subject. The most ex bookfin: 
Please state wants. KS WA 30 offered for 
Vanity Fair, 20 Nos., 1847-48; £50 for Walton’s Angler, 1653 ; 
_ for Jorrocks’ Jaunts, 1843 ; he for Orme’s British Field 
ports, 1807 ; £20for Shelley’s Queen Mab, boards, 1813; £3 
for Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare, 2 vols., 1807; £2 for 
Poetry for Children, 2 vols., 1809; 25s. for Rosamund Gray : 
a Tale, 1798 —Baker’s Great kshops, John Bright St., 
Birmingham. , 


O AUTHORS.—Lady (experienced) under- 

takes TYPEWRITING.— Authors’ MSS. 

from rod. per 1000 words ; qualified proof reader ; 

testimonials ; accuracy; promptitude, Miss Foor, 
48 Digby Mansions, Hammersmith. 
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THE LITERARY WEEK 


THE number of biographical works, under which for some 
time past our table has been groaning, suggests a few not 
very pleasant reflections, In the first place it would con- 
duce to the general comfort if that-monstrosity, the family 
biography, were done away with; the surviving kinsfolk 
of a distinguished man or woman are extremely apt to look 
upon the inevitable Life not as a possible work of genius to 
be added to the literature of the country, but as an autho- 
ritative exposition of family affairs. They generally fix 
upon a near relative to do.the work, and as to his or her 
competency they have no means of judging. They have no 
literary taste themselves, and‘ are quite unable to distin- 
guish between the possessor of a genuine gift of style and 
one who is in no way fitted for the calling of letters. 


If experience were taken as a teacher, the bulky, heavy 
biography would cease to be written; but just as the old 
three-decker novel kept on being issued long after it had 
ceased to answer to the public taste and requirements, so 
the two- or three-volume biography keeps emerging from the 
press long after the need of it has passed away. For it is 
not only their dimensions that make these Lives forbidding : 
the writers do not possess an elementary notion of the 
means that should be adopted to give a biography lasting 
interest and value. The one virtue they can claim is that 
of industry, and it shows itself in the. collection of great 
masses of documents, whose only claim to value lies in 
their authorship. In a recently issued Life, of a man of 
great importance in his day, the’ very notes he wrote to his 
tailor are printed. And in, the case of a famous man of 
letters it is the commonest thing in the world to print the 
purely business letters that have passed between him and 
his publisher. 


Sometimes one is almost tempted to believe that a 
malicious frankness is the motive power. Nearly every 
writer, being a more or less emotional person, is more 
than usually vain of himself and his work; and to exhibit 
him in his moments of anxiety about press notices and of 
exaltation or depression at the praise or blame of some small 
Sir Oracle of the day is not the best way to strengthen our 
notions of his dignity. Besides, it is a very stupid and idle 
superstition to think that whatever a great man has written 
with his own hand is worth preservation. In a general way 
about nine-tenths of what he has himself deliberately com- 
posed and offered to the public is dead matter before his 
death takes place, and fortunate he certainly is if the 
remaining tithe finds its way into the literature that 
endures. As to the casual letters and notes that have 
come from his pen, they are usually less interesting than 
the writings of one who follows a different calling, because 
naturally the writer for the public keeps his very best for 
the work by which he earns a livelihood, and his private 
letters are no more than the scraps from his table. 





But to look at the question in a practical manner: what 
can be done to lighten this heavy burden of biography that 
is being foisted upon our libraries? Biography in itself 
is, we need scarcely say, one of the noblest forms of literary 
creation, filling the place in letters that portraiture does 
in painting. Even as the most skilful limner could never 
make an immortal picture out of the portrait of some fat 
alderman, whose commonplace features are to be preserved 
merely because he has the luck to wear the chain and eat: the 
dinners of office, so in the intellectual world there are not 
a few who have attained conspicuous positions but whose 
commonplace lives could not be made interesting by genius 
itself. A first and essential step, therefore, is to put a stop 
to all this biography of people who are unworthy of it. In 
the second = we want to get rid of the superstition that 
masses of letters and documents are necessary parts of a 
good Life. Used sparingly and skilfully, no doubt, they 
are the best illustrations a good narrative can have, but in 
most cases they form the bulk of the book and the nar- 
rative is only a running commentary on them. Of course 
the prodigal use of this kind of material is largely due to 
the influence of Froude and Carlyle, who held the doctrine 
that a man should be! painted exactly ashe is. A very good 
ideal it is, but scarcely te-be attained by printing the letters. 
of a man to his. tradesman. The truth is that a good bio- 
grapher ought himself to be a writer of sympathy and 
imagination, and not a mere collector of facts. He should 
be able to look through and understand his subject as well, 
for instance, as Mr. Sargent understands his models; and, 
having imagined the individuality he has to.do with, it is 
his place, line upon line; and precept upon precept, to paint: 
that figure for us, never allowing himself to be overs 
whelmed by his facts, but ever selecting illustrative 
material from them. 


Itis of little use, however, to lecture a shadowy and imae 
gined biographer. There is but one method of turning him 
from his evil ways, and that method, needless to say, lies in 
the hands of the critic and the public. If they will apply 
crucial tests and insist upon some approach to their 
standards being achieved, the writers of biography will 
soon have to amend their methods. But the difficulty 
here is that. public taste at present is in one of its moments 
of reaction. It is not.nearly so exacting, nor so fastidious 
in many respects as it was, say, in the ’sixties. The critics 
who ought to lead public opinion, find it easier to reflect 
it. They are still, as in the days of the late laureate, 
‘Idle, irresponsible reviewers,’ and the only way to 
improve the authors is, to use an expressive piece of 
ordinary slang, to buck up the critics. There is scarcely a 
writer of experience and knowledge living at the present 
moment who has not come to the conclusion held by the 
oldest and ablest of our novelists, that criticism for some 
time past has been much too lax and slovenly. 


The Society of Arts, which may or may not amalgamate 
with the London Institution, was founded in 1754 for the 
encouragement of every department of science in connec- 
tion with the Manufactures, Arts and Commerce of this 
country, and has not been without influence if it be true 
that it originated the Exhibition of 1851. Its Cantor 
Lectures are well known, and it has an examination scheme 
intended to assist students in the technology of arts and 
manufactures as well as in modern languages. To the 
ordinary mortal it is interesting mainly for its connection 
with James Barry, most picturesque and quarrelsome of 
men, who, to illustrate his peculiar views on art, painted 
in the great room of the society six pictures free of charge, 
though when he began he had but eighteen shillings in the 
world. Here, after his death in squalid lodgings, his body 
lay in state, surrounded by the pictures, before it was 
removed for burial to the crypt of St. Paul’s. 


Oxford is for obvious reasons peculiarly rich in historical 
portraits, and the collection which was opened last Monday, 
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to remain open till June 1, is exceptionally interesting. 
We hope to deal with it at greater length in a future 
number. It is enough for the present to say that it includes 
portraits of English historical personages who died between 
1625 and 1714, lent by the University, Colleges, Cathedral 
Chapter and the City, with a few belonging to private 
owners. 





Have our readers heard the story of the old lady who 
walked into a shop and asked to buy a “circulating 
library”? Inquiry revealed that she wanted a revolving 
book-case. 


A correspondent sends us an appropriate quotation from 
Hudibras, Part I., Canto II. : 
‘He was, by birth, some Authors write 
A Russian, some a M[u]scovite, 
And ‘mong the Cossacks had been bred, 
Of whom we in Diurnals read, 
That serve to fill up Pages here, 
As with their Bodies Ditches there," 


Another correspondent points out that the substitution 
of the possessive pronoun “me” for the personal “ my,” 
here called a vulgarism, may probably be an Irishism, 
fami:-ar to the readers of Punch. Mr. Toby, in his parlia- 
mentary reports, intimates that this error is still current in 
the House of Commons. As a grammatical popular misuse 
of language, it may pair off with the pred to between 
“shall” and “will,” a distinction unintelligible to foreigners ; 
as in the anecdotal, “I will be drowned and nobody shall 
save me!” 


The official announcement that Mr. George Alexander 
will himself play both John Chilcote and John Loder in the 
forthcoming adaptation of Mrs. Thurston’s now famous 
novel, will, we venture to think, be received with keen dis- 
appointment by a very large number of playgoers. The 
question as to the possibility of one man so exactly re- 
sembling another as to be able constantly to impersonate 
him with success before his wife and household is quite 
a minor consideration when the tale is presented as a 
novel. At any rate, since everything hinges upon it, it 
must be accepted. If the hinge occasionally creaks, a 
little imagination is a quite proper and effective lubricant. 
But as soon as ever the thing is visualised as a play, the 
point becomes vital. Everything now depends upon our 
seeing the two men actually before us. So that it was 
with a feeling of pleasurable anticipation that we read in 
a contemporary some months ago of the discovery of a 
practically perfect double to Mr. Alexander in the person 
of the editor of a well-known magazine. Here, at all 
events, was a great chance for the artistry of illusion. 
Photographs of the two gentlemen appeared side by side, 
views and interviews were obtained, anecdotes anent their 
mutual resemblance were related, and the possibility of 
their acting in concert was keenly discussed. Well, it all 
seems to have fallen through, more’s the pity. For with 
one clever actor, forced by peculiarly subtle conditions to 
accentuate differences of personality in a play the very 
essence of the conception of which lies in the accentuation 
of a chance resemblance, the whole point and charm of the 
thing from the point of view of actual vision seems likely 
to evaporate. 


It seems probable, after all, that Carnarvon Castle will 
be the home of the Welsh National Museum. The Constable 
has consented, and the President of the Society of Archi- 
tects and the Director of Museums to the Corporation of 
Liverpool have reported that the building is, or could 
easily be made, very suitable for the purpose. North 
Wales is “solid ” for Carnarvon, and the influence of Liver- 
pool, Manchester, and Birmingham will go for a great deal. 
Carnarvon is ready with {5000 and a generous scheme for 
restoration, and there can be no question of the sentimental 
value of the historical associations of the place. 


The “ Hotel des Balances,” which they are about to pull 
down at Geneva, had its hour of literary renown. The 
University students used to play comedies there in the 
seventeenth century, and one of them, a young Frenchman 
named Rémond de la Croix, dared to produce an anti- 
clerical farce. His chorus was the Consistory, and it 
thundered the following refrain : 

“ Et pourquoi ne boirons-nous point ? 
Avons-nous fait geler les vignes ? 


Nous boirons tant que nos pourpoints 
Ne pourront tenir nos poitrines. . . .” 


For thus making a mock of his spiritual pastors and 
masters, Rémond de la Croix was sentenced to death “in 
order that his body might be destroyed and his soul saved.” 
The sentence was, however, commuted. The dramatist 
was required to ask the pardon of the community on his 
knees, and when he had done this, he was banished from 
the city. 


Even in a convict prison, it seems, literature may be 
understood and appreciated. Nine hundred inmates of the 
House of Detention at Ocajia in Spain have petitioned the 
Government to celebrate the tercentenary of the first pub- 
lication of ‘* Don Quixote” by giving them their freedom. 
The petition quoted from the romance the passage which 
relates how the Don himself delivered a number of galley- 
slaves from custody because, as he remarked to Sancho 
Panza: 


“ It seemed to him an act of cruelty to enslave those whom God and 
nature had made free, and he did not think it right that honourable 
men should be the executioners of their fellow creatures.” 


The authorities replied by pointing to the sequel of the 
story, which relates that the convicts had no sooner got 
their liberty than they turned upon their benefactor, and, 
to his great astonishment, robbed him of all his vaiuables. 


M. Paul Meurice, of whose new “ national edition” of 
the works of Victor Hugo we lately spoke, has been making 
some inquiries as to the profits earned by the great writer’s 
plays. The most successful of his pieces was Ruy Blas. 
It ran for 49 nights in 1838, and for 48 nights when re- 
vived in 1841. en followed an interval of 31 years, at 
the expiration of which, in 1872, it was again staged at the 
Odéon and ran for 145 nights. It has since been played 
at intervals, and, by July 1904, the total receipts amounted 
to 2,351,693 francs or, in English money, {94.070 13s. 6d. 
Hernani has up to date earned nearly £80,000. and Les 
Burgraves £12,800. The worst failure was Esmeralda, 
written for the music of Mlle. Louise Bertin, of the family 
of the Bertins of the Journal des Débéis. Altogether M. 
Meurice calculates that, between 1828 and 1904, Victor 
Hugo’s plays produced about {280,000, of which about 
£40,000 went to the author in royalties, The royalties are 
now drawn by the poet’s surviving daughter, Mlle. Adéle 
Hugo. 





A Victor Hugo book to which it is interesting to call 
attention is the collection which M. Paul Gruyer has just 
published of the photographs taken, when photography 
was in its infancy, ty the poet and his friends in the 
Island of Guernsey. The poet himself was taken in many 
attitudes by his faithful companion, Auguste Vacquerie. 
One striking portrait shows him with folded arms, defying 
Napoleon the Little from the vantage-ground of an 
English beach. There are also portraits which he himself 
took of Madame Hugo, of Vacquerie, of M. Paul Meurice, 
of Delphine Gay, of General Le F16, and of the philosopher 
Pierre Leroux. *‘‘ Victor Hugo Photographe ” is the title 
of the album.: 


Madame Bernhardt has revived Racine’s Esther with the 
costumes and stage settings of the original production of 
the piece before Louis XIV. by the “demoiselles de Saint 








Cyr”; and an interesting chapter in French literary 
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history is thereby recalled. The ‘“demoiselles de Saint 
> apt it should be premised, were school-girls, the daughters 
of officers, in whose welfare Madame de Maintenon, then 
at the height of her influence, took a particular interest. 
Amateur theatricals were among their recognised recrea- 
tions ; and. Madame de Maintenon went to see a piece 
written for them by Madame de Brinon. She found it so 
feeble that she advised them to play either Corneille or 
Racine instead. 


Andromaque was accordingly produced; but then fresh 
trouble arose. The passionate love-scenes were too 
passionately rendered by the young ladies for Madame de 
Maintenon’s approval. She wrote to Racine on the subject. 
They had played the piece so well, she told him, that she 
could not think of permitting them to play it again. 
Would he not write something on purpose for them— 
something really suitable for an academy of young ladies ? 
The poet was not at first disposed to accept the commis- 
sion. Much as he desired the favour of the Court, he 
feared the ridicule of the critics if any milk-and-watery 
production came from his pen. On reflection, however, he 
decided that on the pea of Esther he could write some- 
, thing at once strong and decorous. He did so, and Esther, 
in which Madame de Maintenon saw herself subtly 
flattered, was an immense success. The girls played it 
again and again all through the winter, and the King and 
the Court several times applauded it. 


The agitation for the reform of French spelling is in- 
teresting because all the arguments in its favour apply 
with tenfold force to ourselves. It originated in a wish to 
simplify orthography on behalf of the lower classes in the 
schools, and perhaps from a republican enthusiasm for 
equality, which would put idle and industrious pupils on 
the same footing, but it seems likely that the opposi- 
tion will be strong. A Flemish review, Le Beffrot, has 
founded a league for the maintenance of the status quo; 
the Academy has declared itself hostile to reform; and 
Rostand has pierced the scheme with the arrows of his 
wit. It is not impossible, however, that certain French 
plurals will be simplified, especially those of words in 
“ou,” in which case the famous and ingenious sentence: 
“‘Les poux sont les bijoux et les joujoux des sapajous”’ 
will no longer be taught to the youthful student of French 
grammar. 


Lovers of geography will be pleased to hear that M. 
Elisée Reclus, after a silence of ten years, has taken up 
the pen. His new work will be entitled “ L’>homme et Ja 
terre”. and will be an attempt to explain the evolution of 
nations from a scientific, philosophical and historical point 
of view. It goes without saying that the author of “ The 
Universal Geography,” which is too little known in this 
country, though undoubtedly the first work of its kind in 
the world, is eminently qualified for this stupendous task. 
M. Reclus, who has had a chequered and picturesque career, 
fought for the Commune. He is now a philosophic 
Anarchist, who lives up to his opinions, but does not 
endeavour to promote them by throwing bombs. 


Among recent and forthcoming French books are Albert 
Crin, Le Lévre, Vol. I., Historique (Flammarion, 5 fr.) to be 
complete in five volumes and form an encyclopédie au livre ; 
Paul Vitry, Tours et les Chateaux de Touraine, relié 
(Laurens, 5 fr.); Marcel Prévost, L’Accordeur Aveugle, 
illustrated with thirty water-colours by F. Courboin, re- 
produced in colours (Lemerre, 6 fr.); Maxime Gorky’s new 
work, En Prison (3 fr. 50 c.); Paul Crafond, Le Musée de 
Rouen, with thirty-five photographic reproductions 
(Larousse, 2 fr.) and the illustrated Catalogues of the 
Salon de la Société nationale des Beaux-Arts, and the 
Salon de la Société des Artistes francais (3 fr. 50 c. 
each). 





Queen Marguerite of Italy has decided to erect a library 
in memory of King Humbert on Mount Ollen, one of the 
peaks of the Monte Rosa group, at the head of the Ges- 
soney valley and some nine thousand feet above the level 
of the sea. The library will be the highest building of its 
kind in the world, and will be devoted exclusively to photo- 
graphs of the Alps and to Alpine literature. Books on the 
a have flowed in from all parts of England and 

merica. 


A lectureship in English has just: been instituted at the 
University of Jena; Dr. Anders, the author of ‘‘ Shake- 
speare’s Books, ”’ has been appointed to the chair. 


The municipal library of Diisseldorf, Heine’s birthplace, 
has received the gift of a valuable Heine-library containing 
a complete collection of works by and about Heine. It is 
to be kept together in a separate ‘room. 


Gustave Frenssen, the author of the successful novel, 
“ Jérn Uhl,” an English translation of which has lately 
been published by Messrs. Constable, has received for it 
in all £12,500, an unprecedented sum in Germany. He is 
now at work on a new novel which he hopes to finish in 
the course of the year. The scene is again laid in his 
native Schleswig-Holstein, and the title is to be “‘ Aus’ 
einer kleinen Stadt.” 


Franz von Schénthan, the well-known playwright, has 
written a comedy in three acts entitled ‘‘ Klein Dorrit,” 
based on episodes from Dickens's novel “ Little Dorrit.” 
It will be played at the Hofburg theatre in Vienna in the 
autumn. 








LITERATURE 


THE AUTHOR OF “JOHN INGLESANT” 


Life, Letters, and Literary Remains of J. H. Shorthouse, Edited 
by his Wife. In two volumes. (Macmillan, 17s. net.) 


Or the men of one book who cut a great figure towards the 
end of last century, Mr. J. H. Shorthouse is one of the 
most remarkable. ‘‘ John Inglesant”’ carried him into 
fame at a bound, and most interesting is it now to have 
those who were his familiars showing how the curious 
personality was framed which made it possible for him to 
be the author of that book. In the two volumes before us, 
Mrs. Shorthouse, his widow, has collected abundant 
material for the student. In the first volume we have a 
critical introduction written by the Rev. J. Hunter Smith, 
a great variety of letters written by and to the novelist, 
and a Life that errs, if at all, in being too full of detail. 
The second volume is devoted to the preservation of his 
Literary Remains, and these form a supplement without 
which his character cannot be properly understood. 
Shorthouse used to be referred to as a kind of wonder, 
who, in middle life and without any previous training, had 
suddenly shown himself the master of a peculiarly fine 
English style, and produced a chef-d'’euvre at the very first 
attempt. But Goethe’s answer to some one who com- 
plimented him on his great gift of style: “It did not 
come to me in my sleep,” holds good of Shorthouse also. 
From this Life we learn that though his family had been 
engaged in trade for several generations, his home was 
one of culture and refinement. Here is a little picture 
of the household which is more eloquent than a set dis- 
sertation : 


‘*Mrs, Shorthouse read stories to her little sons while they worked in 
their little gardens, and also while they drove to the farm which their 
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father possessed, and where a boat was provided on the large pool for 
their amusement. Among the books which charmed his childhood were 
many of Mrs. Sherwood's stories, her ‘ Infant’s Progress,’ the ‘ Fair- 
child Family,’ etc. Mary Howitt’s verses and stories, especially ‘ My 
Own Story,’ ‘ Peter Parley’s Evening at Home,’ and Miss Mitford’s 
‘History of Greece’ are some of those which he not only loved in 
those early days, but liked to collect and add to his library in later 


years. 
‘‘His father once told me that when my husband was only four 


years old his parents were reading Bunyan's ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress’ 
aloud ; they were obliged to stop on seeing the intense excitement of 
their little son, who had been eagerly listening to the wonderful 


story.” 


In the early part of his life he was, as is well known, a 
Quaker, and this sect has always been noted for its admir- 
able aspirations towards self-improvement. These found 
expression at Birmingham in a literary society where the 
young men met and read essays. The Remains now 
published consist largely of these early tentative efforts, 
and the very titles are interesting as showing the topics on 
which the youth was led to think. There are essays on 
Books versus Books, Chivalry, the Successor of Monsieur 
le Sage, and so forth. The comparison between “Gil 
Blas” and the “‘ Bible in Spain” is acute and clever. 


‘* The style of ‘Gil Blas’ is more polished than that of the ‘ Bible in 
Spain,’ the sentences are more carefully rounded. In this respect it 
reminds one more of that of Goldsmith, it is so excessively simple, 
flowing, and easy, Where then does its resemblance to the ‘ Bible-in 
Spain ' lie? In the excessive simplicity of the words and the ideas. 
There is noattempt in either of the books at what is called fine writing, 
there is a perfect absence of any attempt at a stilted or grand class of 
ideas and thoughts. The most everyday incidents, the most common 
thoughts, are expressed in the simplest and easiest way. This gives 
both books an indescribable reality and charm,"’ 


We only allude to this part of his life for the purpose of 
showing that the author of “ John Inglesant” had been 
during the first forty years of his life, as was said of Scott, 
making himself without knowing it. 

The portraits prefixed to these two volumes are very 
suggestive of the character of the man, in the quiet 
strength and reserve of the features; a glance at them 
makes us believe quite easily what Mr. Hunter Smith says : 


‘* He was, I believe, ten years in writing ‘ John Inglesant.’ During 
the whole of that time no one but his wife saw the manuscript, nor did 
he ever trouble his friends with any mention of the book. I think I 
supped with him nearly every Sunday evening for ten years, but I was 
very dimly aware that he was writing a book, and certainly never 
dreamt it was so big a thing or likely to achieve so high a 
reputation.”’ 


We can well understand also how this lifelong friend of 
Shorthouse after passing in review the life of the latter, 
should use these stern words, in regard to the middle 
classes of which he was so distinguished a member : 


‘It isa life that is as noble a protest as could be made against the 
banality and frivolity that are too apt to characterise the lives of the 
English Middle Classes, against the corruption of taste that cannot 
discern the demerits of such works as those of Corelli and Hall Caine, 
and makes Farrar’s ‘Life of Christ’ more attractive than the 
Gospels.” 


If we wish to define the several characteristics of our 
author’s mind we cannot do better than consider what was 
his attitude towards those whose character we know. His 
was a religious temperament and therefore to some extent a 
mystic one, yet he was utterly out of sympathy with the 
professed mystics, he himself being—if we may be per- 
mitted the use of a paradox—a mystic positivist. He 
disliked “ Carlyle and the whole German school,” and took 
them to task for talking about “the mysteries of our 
existence” when “it is by their overlooking those very 
truths which they despise that they are unable to pene- 
trate this mystery, if so it can be called.” He clung hard 
to the orthodox doctrines of Christianity, and it is note- 
ihe f that one who had such wide intellectual interests 
should never by any chance have introduced the name of 
Darwin into any of his letters. His admiration for 
Matthew Arnold was almost inexplicably great, and to 





tell the truth it leaves the impression behind that the 
good Matthew found it somewhat embarrassing. He wrote: 
a letter to Arnold of which the theme in his own words 
was : 


“Hellenism v. Hebraism, Literature v. Dogma, while they: will 
(especially the first) be immortal by reason of the exquisite clearness 
with which they have formulated truths, eternally interesting to the 
race, seem to me to be leading up to a third formula, by which this 
truth is to be brought home to our very doors and streets ; this formula 
I will not call Revelation v. Humour, because what I want ‘is the 
synthesis of Revelation (on the divine principle) with Humour, not their 
opposition,"* 


Mr. Arnold, in reply to the long effusion, briefly’ but 
politely remarked that his duties as a school inspector kept 
him from writing long letters, but did not touch at' all upon 
the theme started by Mr. Shorthouse. For the rest Mr. 
Shorthouse lived in a sort of back eddy or side stream of 
literature. His stammer made intercourse with society 
painful and difficult and went to increase’ his natural’ 
reticence and reserve. Thus we do not find him figuring 
in the literary circles of his age or taking part in their move- 
ments. All that can be said is that his celebrity brought 
him into occasional contact witlf the more illustrious of his 
contemporaries. He was once or twice on a visit 10 Tennyson 
and his widow gives a charming account of the experience. 
He met Browning, but seems to have had no long’ inter- 
course with him. From a casual reference we learn that he 
knew something of Stevenson, and other prominent names 
come up at rare intervals; but the natural habitat, as 1t were, 
of Mr. Shorthouse was his study at Moseley, where he wrote 
and thought within his own range, and extended his hospi- 
tality to all whom he deemed worthy of it. His tastes in 
literature might very well be arrived at by inference from 
his novel. George Herbert we knew beforehand to be a 
poet according to his own mind. Cervantes seems to have 
greatly interested him, but for areason that would not be 
apparent to the man in the street, though of recent years 
several critics have expressed the same kind of admiration. 
An older generation was content to be amused with the 
humour of Cervantes and quite refused to believe, or rather 
did not think of believing, that the author had any other 
intention than that expressed by Shakespeare in his epilogue 
to The Tempest, when he declared his project was but “ to 
please.” Mr. Shorthouse, however, took ‘‘ Don. Quixote 
much more seriously, as the following passage will show: 


* This, as it seems to me, masterpiece of philosophic humour is, as I 
understand it, nothing but a representation (I am at a loss whether to 
call it allegorical or not) of the struggles of the divine principle to 
enter into the everyday details of human life; and the master work of 
it appears in this, that in it we have nothing but what és real life, and - 
the divine is represented to us under no clumsy machina of preaching or 
of author’s comments, but so far otherwise that the reader himself is 
made to enter into the struggle, and in most cases sides, as he does in 
life, with the commonplace and the material against the enthusiastic 
and the divine; and, so magnificently unfaltering is the genius of 
Cervantes, this is carried to the grave itself; before which, talked 
down by commonplaces, and crushed by worldly good sense, Quixote 
acknowledges his madness, and confesses his life to have been a mistake ; 
this is unspeakably sad, but it is true.” 


We do not pretend to have done more at the present 
moment than cast a bird’s-eye view over the intellectual 
character of Mr. Shorthouse, showing how cultivated and 
fine were his tastes, and yet how he was able to carry 
sound business principles in a different compartment of his 
mind. His philosophy of life was sincere and noble though 
somewhat old-fashioned. Many of his beliefs are not re- 
concilable with those held by the most thoughtful minds of 
to-day, and yet it is possible that at bottom they are 
essentially the same; he breathed, so to speak, a different 
atmosphere, spoke a different language, and thought in 
different terms. However that may be, he lived a full and 
worthy life, in which what was public and what was private 
were in perfect harmony, and when, on March 4, 1903, he 
had to answer the beckoning call of him whom he named 
“the most beneficent angel of all,” a strong and noble 
figure passed out of the intellectual life of Great 
Britain. 
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CATHERINE DE’ MEDICI 


Catherine de’ Medici and the French Reformation, 
Sicuet. (London: Constable, 15s.) 


Ir is an excellent effect of modern research that we are 
ceasing to believe in the villanies of the great. The kings 
and queens, whom an older fashion ticketed with opprobrious 
names, are gradually emerging from the dusk. of their dis- 
honour. And the amiable fight, which has thus been 
cast upon their characters, is not the result of a fanciful 
whitewashing; it is a flash of truth in the darkness of 
exaggeration. In history, as in life; monsters are no more 
common than giants. But it was (and is) far easier to 
abuse your opponent than to convict him of error, and, as 
abuse increases with energy, the sins set down to the 
supposed villains of the sixteenth century are far blacker 
than those wherewith we besmirch our own contemporaries. 
Dr.Creighton once pointed out that ‘the frequent ascription 
of crimes to high personages was a proof not of their guilt, 
but of the low morality of theirday,” and the optimist ma 
rejoice that the wicked ones of the past were, like the devil, 
never so black as they have been painted. 

There is no one whose character has been more loudly 
decried than Catherine de’ Medici. According to the super- 
stition of historians, she was animated always by a grim 
and sinful lust of blood. She has been represented as loving 
murder for its own sake, like an artist. Popular painters 
have shown her to us gazing over Paris and gloating with 
a nameless joy over the slaughtered thousands of 
St. Bartholomew’s Eve. The picture, of course, is over- 
charged, and now comes Miss Sichel to mitigate its crudity 
and to show us the Queen Regent of France in her true 
colours. Like other queens, and other women, she was a 
mixture of good and evil. Before all things, she was 
ambitious and guided, in the words of the Venetian 
Ambassador, “by a most powerful desire—the desire to 
reign.” No sooner did she come to France, as the wife of 
the. Dauphin, than she made herself an influence at the 
Court. To capture Francis I. was an easy matter to so 
gifted a princess, and she was not Jong in proving that in 
wit, learning, and in knowledge of affairs she had few 
rivals near the throne. But her husband did not appre- 
ciate her beauty and talent, and the people of Paris, 
always jealous of a stranger, dismissed her with the con- 
temptuous title of “‘ the Florentine.” Three years after her 
marriage, the Dauphin transferred his affections to Diane 
de Poitiers, a lady seventeen years older than himself, who 
took his education in hand, and had no difficulty in keeping 
his devotion until his death. History cannot show a more 
remarkable instance of ascendency than this. From the 
first moment the Dauphin was Diane’s slave, enslaved not 
by beauty, not bya romantic temperament, not by wit, but 
merely by an interested sympathy, which brought out the 
excellent qualities which shyness and inaction had obscured. 


By Evitu 


As Miss Sichel says, “‘he was inarticulate and she taught . 


him speech ; awkward and morose from diffidence, and she 
gave him self-confidence and success.” And thus Diane’s 
intuition and knowledge of the world achieved more than 
Catherine’s love could compass. Upon Catherine the effect 
of the Prince’s intrigue was bitter and lasting. Yet 
she was too proud to betray her feelings, and she suffered 
all her life with the restraint of a strong and self-willed 
nature. So long as her husband lived, she said nothing, 
content to watch his actions, and to walk masked and 
disguised in the streets of Paris that she might hear what 
he did and what the people said of him. When he died, 
she took her revenge quickly and coldly. She ordered 
Diane to leave Paris at once, and to return the crown 
jewels and presents that the king had given her. There 


was as fine a dignity in the revenge which she took upon 
her rival, as in the silence in which she endured the king’s 
neglect. But the king’s neglect had left its mark upon her, 
and her skill in the management of affairs, her insight into 
the cunning of men grew all the keener in the hours of her 
adversity. 








It was with the deathiof Henri IT. that her real life began. 
Henceforth either in fact or in name she was the ruler of 
France, and the: problems which confronted her were not 
light. The country was torn by faction, and reduced by 
religious fanaticism to civil war: Neither the Catholics 
nor the Huguenots fought: with gloved hands, and 
both parties were too intent upon their own advancement 
to temper their ferocity or to spare their adversaries. If 
the Catholics were savage in persecution, the Huguenots: 
knew -well how. to make reprisals: ‘‘ Sometimes they forced 
their way into the churches,” writes Miss Sichel, “ and, 
driving out the congregation, began services of their own ; 
and it was their constant habit: to hold Préches just out 
side the church door, so. that. tke: noise of their psalm- 
singing might disturb the celebration of the Mass.” This- 
trait in the Huguenots was neither wise nor amiable, and, 
however deeply we may deplore: the savage revenge that 
was wreaked upon them, we cannot find them wholly 
guiltless in the matter. It.is never prudent to wound the 
susceptibilities of religion, and he, who in a Catholic 
country publicly eats meat on Fridays and fast days, must 
not expect to be treated with politeness or consideration. 

Montaigne could not understand how any man could: 
hold an opinion so fiereely/ag.to burn another at the stake 
because he did not agree. with him; and nowadays we are 
all of Montaigne’s opinion. Nobody seriously wishes to 
relight the fires of Smithfield in: the interest of either party. 
But when Catherine de’ Medici held the reins of France, 
another view prevailed, Religion, moreover, was not merely 
a matter of faith; it was a matter of policy, and no doubt 
Catherine would have espoused either side, had she thought 
that by so doing she would bring peace and unity to 
France. The factions, however, were too strong for her, 
and for one another. She dared not offend the Guises, 
while she was willing (if possible) to conciliate the 
Bourbons. The result was that both parties grew in 
strength, and that street brawls, heightened often- 
times to civil war, were constant and inevitable. Now 
Catherine’s temperament was always political rather than 
religious. Had she been without prejudice in the matter, 
she would have professed the tenets of the Huguenots, 
because they gave a greater scope to the play of the 
intelligence, and for many years she was not. hostile 


to their pretensions. At the same time she was 
guilty of no apostasy; when in the end_ she 
took up the Catholic cause; She seems to have 


believed that im the extermination of the Huguenots lay 
France’s hope of union, and she ordained the massacre of 
St. Bartholomew’s Eve without cruelty and without. 
rancour. The massacre, in truth, was dictated neither by 
religious fanaticism nor by the lust of blood. It was a piece 
of'savage policy deliberately designed to achieve a certain 
end. We must not forget that in the sixteenth century 
the battles of statecraft were fought with other weapons 
than those which are popular to-day. Life was held 
cheaper than words, and our robuster ancestors 
thought that it was more profitable to put a sudden end 
toan adversary than toinsulthim. After St. Bartholomew’s 
Eve the Spanish Envoy said of Catherine : “‘ She has grown 
ten years younger, and seems to me like one who has come 
out of a bad illness.” This observation does not prove the 
callousness of the Queen. She seemed younger, let us hope, 
not because she was gloating over the butchered Huguenots, 
but because she hoped that out-of unanimity peace might 
at last come to her distracted country. In brief, Catherine 
was a politician unto the end. Had she lived to-day, she. 
would have been a Primrose Dame. Living in the six- 
teenth century, she used the weapons which came nearest 
to her hand, and she has been-involved ever since in an 
indiscriminating obloquy. _ . 

It is difficult to praise Miss Sichel’s book too highly. 
Well written, authoritative, and sincere, it is a model. of; 
biography. Above all, the author has made a patient 
attempt to brush aside superstitions, and to arrive at the 
truth. In her eyes Catherine isa woman, full of faults, no 
doubt, but not.a bogey, painted red, and tricked out in the 
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fearsome rags of convention. Now and again we are not able 
to agree with Miss Sichel. When she tickets the age in 
which Catherine lived as “‘ decadent,”’ she seems to be 
making a concession to the ancient method which 
delighted to detect decadence and progress in alter- 
nate epochs. Nor is she altogether happy in discussing 
literature. For instance, she says that Ronsard lacked the 
quality that ensures immortality. Yet Ronsard was never 
more read than today, and rarely exercised a deeper 
influence. And then she proceeds to discover in a lesser 
degree the moral insight of Shakespeare joined to genius 
for expression in Drummond of Hawthornden, a poet 
of mere artifice, if ever there was one. And we do not think 
that the over-rated potter, Bernard Palissy, the tragedy of 
whose life has given a fictitious interest to his art, was 
worth a chapter in a serious work. But these are small 
blemishes, and we gratefully recommend Miss Sichel’s 
biography of a great queen to all students of the sixteenth 
century. 


THE REFORMATION 


History of the Reformation in Germany. By Lerorotp von 
Ranke, Translated by Saran Austin, Edited by Rosert 
A. Jounson, M.A. (Routledge, 5s.) 

Thomas Cranmer and the English Reformation. By Freperick 
Arrep Po.tarp, M.A. (“ Heroes of the Reformation” 
Series. Putnam, 6s.) 


WHEN Leopold von Ranke began his History of the 
“ Reformation in Germany” with the words: “For 
purposes of discussion and instruction, it may be possible 
to sever ecclesiastical from political history; in actual life 
they are indissolubly connected, or rather fused into one 
indivisible whole,” he founded a new school of the history 
of religious movements, the latest fruit of which is Mr. 
Pollard’s sketch of the English Reformation in his “‘ Life of 
Cranmer.” 

Ranke set to work by industriously examining such 
manuscripts as he could discover in the various archives 
in Germany which might shed the light of contemporary 
political action upon the period he had undertaken to 
describe. His work had all the labour of the pioneer. He 
discovered at Frankfurt ninety-six volumes containing the 
Acta of the Imperial Diet from 1414 to 1613 and went over 
them carefully. The student of history has advantages 
now which were lacking to Ranke. These Acta have now 
been published with instructive notes. The second 
volume of the Acta of the Diets of Charles V.—the one 
which deals with the Diet at Worms before which Luther 
appeared—is a masterpiece of careful and erudite editing. 
He explored the Royal archives of Prussia in Berlin and 
the archives of Saxony at Dresden. He accumulated all 
the details he could find from contemporary evidence 
bearing upon his period and made from his stores selection 
of the most salient facts. 

As an example of the way in which he made the dry 
bones of statistical research live, we may take the use he 
made of Panzer's “ Annalen der altern deutschen Literatur.” 
He quotes figures to show that before 1518 the number of 


— books issued yearly was, on an average, about 
orty. 


at 1518 we find 71 enumerated; in 1519, 111; in 1520, 208; in 
1521, 211; im 1522, 347; in 1523, 183. If we inquire whence this 
wonderful increase emanated, we shall find it was from ‘Vittenberg, 
and the chief author, Luther himself. In the year 151% we find 20 
books published in his name; in 1519, 50; in 1520, 133; in 1521, when 
he was interrupted by his journey to Worms and hindered by a forced 
seclusion, about 40; in 1522, again 130; and in 1523, 183. In no 
nation or age has a more autocratic and powerful writer appeared." 


Of course Panzer's statistics, as the author confesses, were 
not complete. It is extremely unlikely that, notwithstand- 
ing the subsequent researches of Weller (“‘ Repertorium 
Typographicum”) and of Kuczynski (‘‘ Thesaurus libel- 
lorum historiam Reformatorum illustrantium ”) a complete 
bibliography of these years has yet been formed. Nor has 
Ranke noticed that publishers in Niirnberg, Strassburg, 





Basel, Augsburg, Leipzig, Erfurt and Zwickau reproduced 
almost all Luther’s writings, almost immediately after they 
were issued from the Wittenberg presses, with the conse- 
quence that the figures he quotes do not represent the 
actual number of Luther's writings, but usually include 
four or five reprints by different firms in the one year. He 
has also missed the wonderful fact, which would have 
strengthened his argument, that almost the whole of the 
first or Wittenberg edition of Luther’s writings was 
absorbed by the public within a period of three months 
(compare de Wette, “Dr. Martin Luther’s Briefe,” vi., 
70ff ; Enders, ‘‘ Luther’s Briefwechsel,”’ v. 244; and Kapp, 
“Geschichte des Deutschen Buchhandels,” p. 246). The 
information, however, was correct enough to give an 
adequate general impression which lent vividness to the 
history, and is an illustration of that industry of research 
which was characteristic of Ranke as a historian. 

The edition before us is unfortunately incomplete. It 
is a reproduction of Mrs. Austin’s translation which only 
included the first six of the ten books into which Ranke 
divided his complete work. It includes the history of the 
German Reformation down to the year 1534. It excludes 
the last twelve years of Luther's life, the period of the 
earlier religious wars, the Interim, and the Religious Peace 
of Augsburg. It does not contain the mass of extracts 
from original documents which Ranke printed in his con- 
cluding volume. For the period it covers it is still the best 
introduction to the history of the German Reformation, 
with perhaps the exception of von Bezold’s contribution to 
Oncken’s series of histories (‘Geschichte der deutschen 
Reformation,” 1890). 

The editor remarks rightly enough that the book is no 
more than an introduction to one of the most complex 
periods of human history, that for many aspects and for 
numberless details the reader must have recourse to other 
authors; he adds that what may be called the “ docu- 
mentary age” was only beginning when Ranke wrote. 
That is true; but perhaps something more ought to be 
said. Ranke combined the political and the religious 
history of the times and made the one explain the other; 
but other combinations were needed to make a thoroughly 

ood and complete introduction to the history of the times. 

e period was one of great economic changes, and these 
were quite as powerful as the political. Ranke has very 
little to say on this subject—nothing corresponding to von 
Bezold’s admirable chapter entitled ‘“‘ Die Gesellschaft ’’— 
and that is one of the graver defects of his work. No 
picture of the period is at all adequate which omits to 
discuss the economic difficulties and changes which were 
creating great rifts in society at the close of the medieval 
period. The book has another grave defect. It says little 
or nothing about the religious life dominating well-dis- 
posed persons in the decades before the Reformation. In 
the earlier chapters of Book II. the author discusses the 
origin of the religious opposition to the Papacy and in his 
sketch of the early career of Luther he traces the history 
of protests against the ee year of the prevalent 
theology and against the sale of indulgences; but if 
Luther be taken as the master-spirit of the German Re- 
formation the sources of the religious side of the move- 
ment must be “y = elsewhere than in speculative pro- 
tests against the theology and practices of the medieval 
Church. It is a somewhat singular thing that few writers 
on the German Reformation have sought to investigate 
the conditions of the family and popular religious life 
which made the spiritual atmosphere breathed by the 
future reformer in his childhood, boyhood, and years of 
student life. Yetit is there where the roots of the German 
Reformation have to be sought. Here again von Bezold 
excels Ranke in his insight into what the historian must 
investigate who deals with the religious movement of the 
sixteenth century. There is nothing in Ranke correspond- 
ing to the former's chapters on the popular religion, on 
reform and heresy, and on the premonitions of revolution 
as seen in such movements as that of Hans Bohaim of 
Niklashausen. Von Bezold himself has missed the quiet 
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family religious life which is revealed in fragments of auto- 
biography left by many of the men who were leaders in 
the movement for reform on the lines laid down by Luther; 
and he has not noticed the many indications which appear, 
long before Luther’s revolt, that the laity were beginning 
to find out that a religious life might be lived to a large 
extent without the continual domination of the Church. 
All this very important side of what grew to be the German 
Reformation is passed over in silence by Ranke, and the 
omission detracts greatly from the value of his book as a 
general introduction to the period he describes. It has to 
be said in excuse that the materials scarcely existed when 
Ranke was engaged in writing and that we still lack a good 
monograph on the religious confraternities which were so 
prominent a feature in the religious life of the close of the 
fifteenth century. 

In Mr. Pollard’s “‘ Thomas Cranmer” we have the work 
of a writer who has proved his intimate acquaintance with 
the history of the period covered by the life of the first 
Protestant Archbishop of England. The book is, as it must 
be, a brief history of the English Reformation in its earlier 
stages and it differs from most recent works on the same 
subject in this, that the author has a competent knowledge 
of what was then going on throughout Europe and is safe- 
guarded against the insularity or provincialism which marks 
the authors of the volumes in Stephens and Hunt’s “‘ History 
of the Church of England.” Its impartiality and lack of 
partisan writing is also to.be commended. Mr. Pollard 
recognises, as every one must, that the English Reformation 
was indigenous to the soil; but he also sees that the great 
continental movement could not but have a marked effect 
on the severance of England from the Papacy. 

He makes it plain that many more things went to make 
the breach between England and Rome than the desire of 
Henry VIII. to get his marriage with Catharine of Arragon 
annulled. There was Lollardry, which had never died out 
since the days of Wiclif, and which had a strong hold on 
many of the English people in the early decades of the 
sixteenth century. Mr. Pollard follows Dr. Rashdall in 
pointing out in how many particulars the English Reforma- 
tion followed the lines ~ reform laid down by Wiclif. The 
fourteenth-century reformer denounced the papal supremacy 
because of the political injury it did to the English people ; 
he declaimed against the sloth, the immorality, and the 
wealth of the English clergy ; he econdemned the lazy and 
luxurious habits of monks sworn to poverty; he insisted 
on and created a preaching ministry ; and he looked to the 
secular power to reform the manners of the clergy and to 
rule and govern the Church within the realm. In all these 
particulars the ground-plan of the English Reformation was 
sketched by the pastor of Lutterworth. We find a con- 
firmation of this, if any were needed, in the acquaintance 
that men like Cranmer, Hooker, Ridley and Bale had with 
the writings of Wiclif, and in their acknowledgment of 
their indebtedness to him. It is interesting to remember 
that Henry VIII., always curious about theology and 
interested to know about the books which influenced his 
subjects, sent to Oxford in 1530 for a copy of the articles 
on which Wiclif had been condemned. Of course it is easy 
to exaggerate this influence, and it is probable that Dr. 
Rashdall does make too much of it when he says that “‘ the 
Reformation had virtually broken out in the secret Bible- 
readings of the Cambridge Reformers before the trumpet 
call of Luther” had been heard. Similar Bible-readings 
had been common enough both in France and in Germany 
long before the close of the fifteenth century; and yet we 
can scarcely say that the Reformation movement in these 
countries had begun. 

We venture to think that Mr. Pollard might have alluded 
to the work of the Christian Humanists. Although one of 
them, Sir Thomas More, grew more and more reactionary 
as the years passed, he was still able to say in 1520 
(February 28) that if Pope Leo withdrew his approbation 
of Erasmus’ New Testament, Luther’s attack on the Holy 
See would be piety itself compared with such an act. 
These Humanists had expected much from Henry VIII., 











whom they regarded as imbued with the New Learning ; 
and one has only to examine the “ Bishop’s Book,”’ and 
even the “ King’s Book”’ to see how much of the spirit of 
Colet and Erasmus inspired the earlier English Reforma- 
tion. 

Mr. Pollard also lays stress justly on the popular dislike 
of the Pope and of the clergy which was as manifest. in 
England as it was in Germany-in the. early decades of the 
sixteenth century. Whatever judgment we may pass on 
the conduct and motives of Henry VIII. in his demand to 
be freed from Catharine of Arragon, the proceedings of the 
Pope in the matter of the divorce—now favouring the 
English monarch, now thwarting him, as the Pontiff’s 
Italian policy veered one way or another—was an object- 
lesson to the English people that the Papacy had 
abandoned its position as the European arbiter in moral 
questions in order to pursue its réle of a petty Italian 
State. 

A country so prepared could scarcely avoid being 
interested in the movement headed by Luther in Germany, 
and the eight volumes of “Letters and Papers, Foreign 
and Domestic,” relating to the times of Henry VIII. furnish 
abundant proof of this. 

Mr. Pollard tells, succinctly enough, the attempts of 
Thomas Cromwell to induce Henry to enter into an alliance 
with the Lutheran Schmalkald, and it may be interesting 
to note in this connection that Dr. Mentz, Professor of 
History at Jena, has a few weeks ago published from a MS. 
in the archives at Weimar the explanations of the Schmal- 
kald Articles prepared at Wittenberg for the information 
of the Divines who were sent from England to learn the 
doctrinal standpoint of the Lutheran leaders. “Die 
Wittenberger Artikel von 1536 (Artickel der christlicher 
Lahr, von welchen die Leggatten aus Engelland mit dem 
Herrn Doctor Martino gehandelt Anno 1536)” is the title 
of the booklet. 

Space forbids doing more than saying that the chapter 
on Cranmer’s theological views seems an admirable piece 
of writing, although perhaps Cranmer owed more to the 
teaching of continental theologians than Mr. Pollard is 
prepared to admit. 


HEINE AND BYRON 


Die Aufnahme Lord Byrons in Deutschland und sein Einflass auf 
den jungen Heine. Von Der. Witnetm Ocnsensein. 
(Bern: Francke.) 


It is an obiter dictum that Scott and Byron are the only 
English writers universally read on the continent. Now, 
however, when the comparative study of literature is 
becoming the order of the day, it is well to examine 
carefully such generally received opinions. Dr. Ochsenbein 
has therefore made minute investigation into the way in 
which Byron’s work was actually received in Germany, and 
as to the influence it exercised on the poet Heine. 

In the years = which Byron’s poems were appearing, 
the romantic type of literature was the favourite reading 
of the German public, and that fact alone would have 
made Byron’s work acceptable in Germany. Yet certain 
critics, jealous of their country’s honour, were careful to 
point out that he had had forerunners there. The ‘‘ Hebrew 
Melodies”’ reminded them of Klopstock, “‘ Parisina’’ of 
**Don Carlos,” and ‘‘ The Corsair” of ‘‘The Robbers” ; 
** English Bards and Scotch Reviewers” might almost be’ 
called a sort of ‘‘ Xenien ’”’; ‘‘Childe Harold”’ was related 
to Wieland’s “Oberon,” and ‘* Manfred” and “Cain” to 
Goethe’s “‘ Faust.” 

Enthusiasm for Byron both as man and poet ran high in 
Germany: from about 1817 till 1835 it was at white heat, 
and if critics have since gradually discovered the artistic 
weaknesses and faults of their guondam idol, the fire still 
burns in the hearts of les§ exalted mortals. In a recent 
novel of importance the heroine, when a young girl, falls 
in love with a portrait of Byron that hangs in the picture 
gallery of her native town, and feels sure that she could 
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have been to him all that the woman he loved failed to be- 
Every German you meet—no matter what his age or rank 
—on the shores of the Lake of Geneva will begin reciting 
(in the German translation) stanzas from “‘ Childe Harold ”’ 
and ‘“‘ The Prisoner of Chillon.” Goethe, writing in 1817, 
said : 

' «The more the originality of Byron’s work becomes known, the 


greater is the sympathy it attracts, so that men and women, youths and 
maidens, seem almost to forget their nationality."’ 


Byron’s domestic affairs were as eagerly discussed as his 
poetry. It is said that Goethe’s attention was first drawn 
to him by the farewell verses to his wife. And that the 
headquarters of the discussion was to some extent Goethe’s 
house at Weimaris sufficient proof that it was not due to a 
mere love of gossip and scandal, but was rather sincere 
sympathy with the untoward fate of a great man. Asa 
poet Goethe set Byron nearly as high as Shakespeare and 
the poets of classical antiquity, and forgot the faults and 
failings of the manin the esthetic greatness of his poetry. 
The youth of Germany looked upon Byron as the model of 
the man of deep, fine feeling, who, proud of his personal 
griefs and wrongs, turned in contempt from the philistine 
outer world. As Bérne wrote in 1832: 

‘cannot help laughing when people pity him [Byron] because he is 
so melancholy, Is not God also melancholy? Melancholy is the joy 
of God, Can any one who loves bejoyful? Byron hated men because 


he loved humanity, ‘life, eternity. . . . I would give up all the joys of 
my life for a year of Byron's sufferings.” 


The German translations of Byron are countless. From 
1816 when there appeared an anonymous translation of 
** The Corsair,” until the publication in 1828 of a complete 
edition of the works in thirty-one volumes, no year passed 
without the issue of German renderings of one or more of 
the poems. Thirteen authors contributed to the 1828 
edition, and it was published by August Schumann, father 
of the great musician. The volumes were small and handy, 
designed for “ travellers, pedestrians, young students, 
educated persons of all ranks and both sexes, as well as 
for gifts of love or friendship.” ‘They might be seen in the 
windows of every bookseller, from Brussels to Vienna, from 
Florence to St. Petersburg. Yet another translation of 
the complete works appeared in 1830-31. 

Heine's first poems were published just when Byron’s 
name was in every one’s mouth, and the volume contained 
several translations from Byron. Dr. Ochsenbein has col- 
lected all the various criticisms which refer to Byron’s in- 
fluence on Heine. Some hold that the similarity rests on 
deliberate imitation; others that the two men chanced 
to be kindred spirits ; others again that the time-spirit was 
responsible for the likeness. Criticism is still greatly at 
variance as to the extent of Heine’s debt to Byron. The 
comparison rests chiefly on the fact that they were both 
subjective poets, and on the pessimism and the desire of 
political freedom expressed by both in their poems. But 
the point of view of the two men was never exactly similar, 
and a study of criticisms and opinions is fraught with 
danger for the result, unless it is accompanied by a first 
hand comparison of the poems. 

The youth Heine associated on terms of close intimacy 
with Byron’s greatest admirers in Germany. Doubtless to 
that fact are due in part the four translations (‘‘ To Inez ”’ ; 
**Fare thee well!” ; some scenes from “ Manfred”; and 
** Good-night ’’) that appear in his first published volume. 
Frequent references to Byron in his private letters, and the 
classical passage in the ‘* Harzreise”’ where he relates how 
he ascended the Brocken with two ladies, and how they 
talked of Angora cats, Etruscan vases, Turkish shawls, 
macaroni, and Lord Byron, show that the English poet was 
constantly in his thoughts. When Byron died he wrote 
of him as “‘ my cousin,” and declared that : 

‘« he [Byron] was the only man with whom I felt myself of kin. . . . I 


always felt at home in intercourse with him as with an entirely 
congenial comrade,"’ 


But nevertheless Byron’s influence on Heine is chiefly seen 
in the work of the years 1820-22 on his two tragedies 





“Almansor ” and “ Ratcliff.” Those tragedies are little read, 
especially in this country, but they contain some of Heine’s 
finest poetry. Henceforth byhis own confession he “ read 
Byron seldom,” and his little poem ‘Childe Harold,” 
published in 1844, which describes the transport of the 
poet’s corpse from Greece, is more a beautiful, fantastic 
picture than a passionate lament. 

Every one must admit that there are many points of 
likeness in Byron and Heine. Some are due to a similarity 
of temperament, some to a similarity of environment, some 
to the literary spirit of ‘the age. But, all said and done, 
Byron was the greater poet; his was the more passionate 
and intense nature. Egoist as he was, he died fighting for 
the freedom of an oppressed people. Despite his cynicism 
and scoffing, Heine was the sweeter singer, and his songs, 
along with those of Burns and Béranger, rank as the 
greatest the world has received. But Heine’s range was 
narrower than Byron's, his outlook on life more confined, 
his sympathies less wide. -Heine could never have written 
the third and fourth Cantos of ‘Childe Harold.” There 
can, however, be no manner of doubt that Byron strongly 
influenced Heine in the beginning, and youthful impres- 
sions last long, if indeed they are not eternal. 

It is a pity that German scholars who busy themselves 
in researches like those in the book under consideration do 
not take the trouble to present the valuable information 
they are at such pains to collect in a more attractive and 
symmetrical form. Dr. Ochsenbein’s volume contains 
everything we can possibly need in order to form a fairly 
correct notion of Byron’s influence in Germany and on 
Heine. But the process of digging and delving necessary 
to discover the particular facts is so laborious that we 
become almost inclined to give up the business and to make 
the researches at first hand on our own account. The use 
of varied types to distinguish the quoted passages from the 
author’s own comments and a more compact arrangement 
of the facts presented would render such works far more 
useful and widely employed. 


THE LIFE OF LIVES 


The Quest of the Infinite. 
Allenson, 3s. 6d.) 


Tue author of this eloquent and suggestive little book 
shares the conviction of the wisest in all ages that man, 
“the cause-seeking’”’ creature, is still more radically the 
worshipping creature. 


(H. R. 


By Bensamin A. Mittarp, 


‘‘The quest of the average man to-day is to find a simple but 
sufficient ground for’faith. He has no real preference for unbelief, by 
nature he inclines to Faith ; "’ 


but: 


“The average man has really done with authority as a ground of 
faith."’ 


Whither, then, shall he turn ? 

In our opinion, Mr. Millard’s title is misleading, for he is 
concerned not with the philosophic, but with the practical 
question. His answer is the answer of a thousand tracts 
and sermons; but whereas these touch us not at all, save 
possibly to disgust, Mr. Millard’s presentation impresses 
and even enthralls us. His answer is to point to the 
Crucified One. He forces upon us the conviction that there 
is a future for what may truly be called Christianity, so 
glorious and so potent that we who live in an age of decaying 
dogma can scarcely imagine it. The life and personality 
of the Man Jesus are almost inseparable to-day from the 
system of dogmatic theology which is associated with His 
name. Yet Mr. Millard writes as if he had had an 
experience which must be very rare, but is surely 
the most happy that can befall any man. The 
experience we mean is this. A youth brought up in a 
Christian home finds cause, as he thinks, to abandon, 
one after another, the main dogmas of the traditional 
creed. Like the advanced theologians of Germany 
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and England, he can no longer believe in the Virgin- 
Birth or the Resurrection. e ceases to go to Church 
or to read his Bible, though he retains a copy of 
that Book in his library for the esthetic pleasure which 
the reading of Isaiah or Job affords him. The New Testa- 
ment he entirely ceases to read. Years later, when he has 
attained manhood and the philosophic temper which has 
declared immitigable warfare against Bias—Reason’s 
deadly and only foe—some course of inquiry leads him to 
study, this time as an independent mind, the Gospel 
narrative of Him who died upon the tree. Ignorant, per- 
haps, of the higher criticism, and, in truth, independent of 
it, he makes what is really his first acquaintance with the 
“Life of Lives.” For some time he suffers from the con- 
stant comments of his naturalistic training upon the narra- 
tive : when he comes to the boy whom the evil spirit threw 
into the fire, he cannot rid himself of the word epilepsy ; 
when to the Gadarene swine, of the teachinz of Huxley and 
Gladstone. Later he determines to make a fresh start, 
with one aim and one only, to inquire “‘ what manner of 
man was this.” And then he makes the capital discovery 
of his life. His mental history permits him to read the 
narrative as if he were a Greek gentleman—a friend of 
Socrates, let us say. He can read the story, as a simple 
narrative, without reference to dogmas which he keeps for 
criticism in another corner of his mind, and without vivid 
remembrance of hearing it read in tones which would be 
an impertinence to the alphabet. He finds it impossible 
to doubt that there did verily exist, at a time and in a 
place which his knowledge of geological epochs and of 
stellar distances makes him regard as very near to him— 
at.a distance in time so small that the conformation of 
man’s body. and of the continents has scarcely altered 
therein, and at.a distance in measureless space so near that 
light would traverse it sixty times in one second—a Being, 
a Personality, so immeasurably great, so transcendently 
complete, that the unintelligible- phrase, an Infinite Per- 
sonality, almost comes to have a meaning for him and to 
cease to be a contradiction in terms 

Such has been the experience of the present writer, 
and it qualifies him for sympathy with Mr. Millard’s little 
treatise. The author’s own ‘creed is not explicitly stated, 
but doubtless that is because he knows that no creed can 
be more than symbolic, and that now we see through a 
glass darkly. 

It is the human Christ, the superhumanly human Christ, 
the Son of Man, that men can love: not the second Person 
of the Trinity, or the Aéyos made flesh. For it is in Him, 
the closing tragedy of whose life—which robbed failure of 
its victory and its sting, and threw into its proper mud 
the ideal of material success—has added Rapture to the 
“pity and terror” of the Greek concept of tragedy, that 
we see incarnate, each in such perfection as only hereby is 
made conceivable, the sublime union of the Good, the 
True and the Beautiful. ‘‘I, if I be lifted up, will draw all 
men unto Myself.” 

C. W. S. 


MADAME WADDINGTON AGAIN 


Italian Letters of a Diplomat's Wife. By Mary Kine Wap- 
DINGTON. Illustrated from drawings and photographs. 
(Smith, Elder, 10s. 6d. net.) 


In these letters Madame Waddington describes to her 
mother and sister the incidents of two winters spent in 
Rome, the one with her husband in 1880 and the other in 
1904 after his death. It must be admitted that they have 
not quite the same interest as those of her first volume, 
“Letters of a Diplomat’s Wife,”’ which showed us the 
great worlds of I.ondon and Moscow. And yet Italy is to 
the cultivated Englishman and Englishwoman a second 
fatherland, one that draws us by the thousand invisible 
threads of art and poetry, of remembered life and beauty, 
and of associations which have become part of our very 
selves. To many of us, therefore, the present volume is 





likely to be a more intimate friend than its predecessor, 
more of a “ bed-side book’’ in fact, and that for the very 
reasons which make it a less suitable subject for the 
reviewer's dissecting-knife. Madame Waddington gives 
excellent drawings of her parents—President Charles 
King, of Columbia College, looking very handsome and 
stately in his official robes, and Mrs. King, in a Quakerish 
cap, with a face of mingled shrewdness and sweetness. 
They certainly look like people who would have appre- 
ciated such a daughter, and perhaps it is not fanciful to 
attribute to their upbringing and influence her liveliness, 
her originality, her humorous observation, and her delight 
in everything beautiful. For these letters are the perfectly 
spontaneous expression of a particularly charming person- 
ality. The little details which they contain might seem 
trivial to a superficial or to an ignorant reader, and any 
one who takes the book up in the hope of finding light 
shed upon the dark places of high politics will be disap- 
pointed. Their value is that of mémoires pour servir ; 
they show us the great ones of the earth in their habit as 
they lived, and we prophesy that posterity will refer to 
them when many a pretentious historian is forgotten. 

The letters begin with M. Waddington’s resignation of 
the French Premiership at the end of 1879. Madame 
Waddington describes with keen enjoyment the classic 
visite de condoléance paid to her by Madame Grévy as 
the wife of the ex-Minister: 

“. . . the footman appeared with his eyes round to announce that 
‘La Présidente’ (Madame Grévy) was coming upstairs to pay Madame 
a visit. I flew to the door and the top of the stairs (I couldn’t get any 
further) and received ‘ma Présidente’ in proper style. I ushered her 
into the salon where I had left my friends (mad Royalists both). Tbey 
were much disgusted—however they were too well-bred to make things 
disagreeable for me in my own house—and rose when wecamein. I 
named Madame Grévy—and as soon as she had taken her seat, and 
declined a cup of tea, they went away. Of course they hated getting 
up for Madame Grévy, but there was nothing else to be doneas she and 
I were both standing.” 

The fact that President Grévy married his cook gives 
point also to the story of how that good lady encountered 
Madame de MacMahon at one of Madame Waddington’s 
Fridays at the Quai d’Orsay. Marshal MacMahon had 
just resigned the presidency, and his wife, when Madame 
Grévy was announced, was rather curious to see her suc- 
cessor. j 

“‘She was quite at her ease—Madame Grévy rather shy an 
embarrassed—however Madame de MacMahon talked at once about 
some of the great charities, artists, etc,, and it really wasn’t too stiff— 
Orloff [the Russian Ambassador] of course always helping and making 
jokes with the two ladies, One or two visitors came in and gasped 
when they saw the situation. . . .”’ 

Not pages of solemn historical disquisition could give such 
a vivid idea of the social divisions in France, accentuated 
by the Republican régime. 

Madame Waddington’s recollections of the last three 
Popes are extremely interesting, and of each she gives an 
admirable drawing. Pio Nono, who according to M. 
Minghetti was the most absolutely liberal man he had ever 
known—‘“ but what could he do, once he was Pope ?”’— 
took a great interest in the social life of Rome. 

‘* They used always to say he knew everything about everybody, and 
that there was nothing he enjoyed so much as a visit from Odo Russell, 
who used to tell him all sorts of ‘ petites histoires’ when their official 
business was over.”’ 


She recalls the last benediction of Pius IX. from the balcony 
of St. Peter’s, when everybody was cheered, even Monte- 
bello, who commanded the French army of occupation. Of 
Leo XIII. she says that he was “‘a very striking figure: 
tall, slight, a fine intellectual brow and wonderfully bright 
eyes—absolutely unlike Pio Nono.” He talked treely to 
M. Waddington, showing his anxiety to bring about a better 
state of feeling between the clergy and the people in France. 
His Holiness, when Bishop of Perugia, had known M. Wad- 
dington’s uncle, Evelyn Waddington, who had married an 
Italian lady and been sindaco of Perugia for years. Of 
the present Pope Madame Waddington says :— 

‘‘ He has a beautiful face—so earnest, with a fine upward look in his 
eyes ; not at all the intellectual, ascetic appearance of Léo XIII., nor 
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the half-malicious, kindly smile of Pius IX., but a face one would re- 
member. . . . He was much interested in all Bessie [Marquise de 
Talleyrand-Périgord } told him about America and the Catholic religion 
in the States—was rather amused when she suggested that another 
American cardinal might perhaps be a good thing. . . . He gave me 
the impression of a man who was still feeling his way, but who, when 
he had ound it, would go straight on to what he considered his duty. 
But I must say that is not the general impression ; most people think 
he will be absolutely guided by his ‘ entourage,’ who will never leave 
him any initiative.” 


This mention of ‘‘ Bessie” reminds us that these letters 
incidentally show how many American ladies have married 
into the great French and Italian nobility, or into the dip- 
lomatic and official world of Europe, as Madame Wadding- 
ton herself did. Everywhere she receives pretty compli- 
ments on the score of her nationality, save from two 
appalling Englishwomen, for whom we beg respectfully 
to blush. One of these, a certain Lady S.: 


‘«remarked she supposed I couldn’t understand her ideas—she came 
from a big country where one took broad views of things. I said I 
thought I did too, but perhaps it is a matter of appreciation—I think, 
though, I have got geography on my side.” 


Here we must quote a delightful passage : 


‘*Do you remember one of A’s stories? He was secretary to the 
British Embassy at Washington, and at one of the receptions at the 
White House (which are open receptions—all the world can go) all the 
corps diplomatiques were present in the full glory of ribbons and 
plaques. He heard some one in the crowd saying, ‘ What are all these 
men dressed up in gold lace and coloured ribbons?’ The answer 
came after a moment's reflection, ‘I guess it’s the band.’ ’’ 


In the interval between Madame Waddington’s two 
visits to Italy, her husband had filled with distinction the 
French Embassy in London and had died, sincerely 
lamented by the two great nations to which he belonged in 
almost equal degree. Her comparisons between the old 
and the new Rome, her shrewd observation not only of 
the topographical changes but of the subtler alterations 
in the social milieu, are full of interest, and demand quota- 
tion for which we have no space. But we must mention 
her reception by Queen Elena who 
‘stalked very prettily and simply about her own children, and the 
difficulty of keeping them natural and unspoiled; said people gave 


them such beautiful presents . . . the present they liked best was a rag 
doll the American Ambassadress had brought them from America.” 


She had seen the present King of Italy a quarter of a 
century before, with his mother, Queen Margherita. Then 


** the child looked intelligent, but delicate. They say his mother makes 
him work too much, is so ambitious for him; and he has rather that 
look. The Princes of Savoy have always been soldiers rather than 
scholars, but I suppose one could combine the two.” 


We have delightful glimpses of Roman society, old and 
new, of Madame Mohl, the Storys, Brancaccios, Ruspolis, 
Teanos, Wimpffens, Massimos, Fields, and many more. 
And through all the vivacious pages there runs a deep 
appreciation of the beauty of Italian skies and gardens, 
exquisite little vignettes of word-painting, over which the 
reader lingers with all the subtle pleasure of reminiscence. 
We feel we cannot have too many books like this—the 
expression of a cultivated, well-bred, cosmopolitan, and 
always kindly and good-natured mind. 


OLD UNHAPPY FAR-OFF TIMES 


The Vision of Piers the Plowman. 
Done into modern English by Professor Sxear. 
More Press, 1s. 6d. net.) 


By Wituam Lanaianp. 
(De La 


THANKS are due to Professor Skeat by the general reading 
public for his labour of love in editing for modern readers 
the graphic and picturesque poem of Piers Plowman. This 
admirable modernised transcript realises for the ordinary 
reader all the advantages and easements of an editio ad 
usum Delphint. It saves time and patience and makes of 
the rugged old English classic agreeable reading. In 
Chaucer we have the rosy happy view of the masses in 











Anglo-Norman England as seen from above by the royal 
esquire, entitled to his pensions and his grants of wine— 
an England full of mirth and jollity. In Piers we have the 
same England viewed from below by one of the down- 
trodden, hard-worked land tillers, or by one in close contact 
with them. Piers in his wonderful vision, ‘“ meatless and 
moneyless, on Malvern hills,” by that delightful burnside 
where he fell a-dreaming, essays to limn in sad realistic 
lines, with here and there touches of satiric humour, the 
very form and body of his time. William Langland, 
‘Long Will” as he calls himself, and “a lunatic and lean 
man,” was a quick-witted, keen observer, and had a happy 
knack of seeing through the shams and falsities of those 
above him. The inspired mantle thrown round his peasant 
shoulders revealed to him, as to Burns, that the rank was 
but the guinea stamp, the honest man the eternal gold. 
He was a moralist and satirist, and society, from the king 
and his barons down to Jack Short, came under the lash of 
his wit and shrewd sense. The tiller of the soil had just 
emerged from the thraldom of villenage. He had not yet 
been shaken down into his proper sphere or acquired the 
right to sell his labour as he pleased. The times were out 
of joint, and it was Langland’s hard task to try to set them 
right. The final publication of the poem only preceded 
by a year the famous “‘ Peasant’s Revolt.” Langland, like 
Aristophanes and Bunyan, had a quaint gift of coining long 
descriptive names for his characters. There is Chattering- 
out-of-reason and Suffer-till-I-see-my-time, and the labo- 
riously labelled Tom True-tongue-tell-me-no-tales-nor-lies- 
for-to-laugh-at-I-loved-them-never, and the long list of 
alliteratively named workers. There is Cicely the shoe 
seller, the warrener Wat, Timothy the tinker, the hackney- 
man Hick, Clarice of Cock Lane, Davy the ditcher, and a 
dozen others. The canvas lives and palpitates before us 
with living men and women and the incidents of every day, 
and the guile also, which we suppose to belong more 
particularly to our less guileless age. Tradesmen and 
advertising are for ever thesame. In the case of the 
character he calls Liar : 


** The grocers besought him to sell men their spices 
And tout for their trade."’ 


The features of London life have apparently remained 
unaltered. The workmen who did bad work and wasted 
their time kept drawling some popular stave : “‘ Dieu vous 
save dame Emme!” They did not have flaring advertise- 
ments of cheap dinners, but resorted to deafening entreaty 
of passers-by. 

‘** Cooks and kitchen-lads cried—‘ Hot pies, hot ! 

‘Good geese and good bacon !—Good dinners! come, dine!’ ” 


Taverners touted: ‘‘A taste here, for nothing ”’; somewhat 
in the manner of that originally-minded publication which 
generously allows the public “‘to pree”’ its first number 
gratis. The burly ine henper who called : 


‘Here's Rhine wine! Rochelle wine, your roast to digest,"’ 


anticipated the vendors of patent medicines who assist the 
digestion of a corpulent British public. There is no new 
vice since the melancholy singer of “ placebos and diriges”’ 
observed the ways of London town. In the courts money, 
not love of right, moved the eloquent lips of counsel, and 
he notes it with a remembrance of his early life and the 
free wanderings he exchanged for Babylon. 


** Sooner measure the mist upon Malvern hills 
Than see a mouth mumble ere money be shown.” 


The author of “ Piers the Plowman” was an honest down- 
right Englishman like that other great dreamer Bunyan, 
and he nothing extenuates nor sets down aught in malice. 
Professor Skeat has already done good work in editing 
Chaucer on modern lines, and we owe him titude for 
this rendering of the work of a great Englishman who 
exhibits those traits and ideals in the midst of despair, 
which will always make the foundation of a true people 
and lasting empire. 
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THE FIRST FARCE 


L’avocat Patelin. The famous fifteenth-century Farce. 
Translated by Samuet F. G. Wurraker. (Unwin, 3s. 6d. 
net.) 


L’avocat Patelin—or rather “ Maitre Pathelin’”—anony- 
mous and undated, but unquestionably written about 
the middle of the fifteenth century. is the earliest of 
modern farces. It was re-written by Abbé Brueys, and 
produced at the Théatre Francais in 1706. It is this 
revised version which Mr. Whitaker has translated, and 
his description of it as “ the famous fifteenth-century farce” 
is a misuse of language—much as it would be if a French 
translator were to present the version of The Tempest 
‘ which Mr. Tree lately produced at His Majesty’s Theatre 
as Shakespeare’s original text. One is the more surprised 
at his selection of the Brueys version because a modern- 
ised version of the fifteenth-century text, edited by 
M. Edouard Fournier at the time of the revival of the 
farce at the Comédie Frangaise, about five and thirty 
years ago, was available; and one is further astounded at 
his statement that the piece is “ here introduced to the 
English reader for the first time’’—the italics are his. 
Before making this very confident statement, Mr. Whitaker 
would have done well to look the matter wp—the italics this 
time are ours. A very little research would have led 
him to the discovery that The Village Lawyer: A Farce 
in One Act adapted from L’avocat Patelin by “Mr. 
Lyons,” was produced at the Theatre Royal, Haymarket, 
on Tuesday, August 28, 1787, and was subsequently 
published by Thomas Hailes Lacy of 89 Strand, in his 
pular edition of acting plays. It is not, of course, a 
literal rendering of the farce. It takes liberties alike with 
the text and with the names of the characters, presenting 
the lawyer as “Scout,” the draper as “‘Snarl,” the judge as 
“Justice Mittimus,” and the shepherd as “‘ Sheepshank ” ; 
but, as its origin is acknowledged on the title-page, Mr. 
Whitaker’s claim to have broken fresh ground falls through. 
We would not insist upon this if he had done his work 
well; but he has in fact done it so badly that one cannot 
imagine how he could have done it worse. The limitations 
of his acquaintance with the language which he is trans- 
lating are sufficiently indicated by his habit of abbreviat- 
ing ““Madame” as ““Mdme” and “ Mademoiselle” as 
“ Mdile.” His awkwardness in handling his own language 
is illustrated on almost every page, in sentences of this 
sort: 
** When fathers nothing give, children must help themselves.” 
“* My late father’s papers proof provide of a debt— ” 
‘To no one aught I owe.” 
‘* At eighteen years I knew to read and write.’’ 
“ On''r return not lose a moment.”’ 
“ The pity not to have applied yourself to greater matters,” , 
‘* Know then, in brief, he hath been taken with the manner in the night 
time, killing a sheep, for the which I've beaten him and summoned 


"fore the judge.” : 
“Once give me of prosperity the outward show, and then my 


daughter—” 


Finally there is the introduction, which can only be 
described as a wasted opportunity. There is nothing in it 
about the place of the piece in French dramatic literature ; 
nothing about the Abbé Brueys—a most interesting man 
who combined dramatic authorship and dogmatic theology 
with unusual if not unique success; nothing about the 
bibliography; nothing, in short, but idle talk. Why 
Mr. Whitaker should have troubled to produce the book at 
all if he was not prepared to devote some pains to the 
making of it is what we are unable to understand. 


“NO, BY THE ROOD, NOT SO!” 


The Dream of the Rood, Edited by Professor Atsert S. Cook 
of Yale University. (Clarendon Press, 3s. 6d. net.) 


A LEARNED attempt is here made to prove that Cynewulf 
and not Caedmon was the author of the Anglo-Saxon poem, 
‘“‘The Dream of the Rood.”” Professor Cook’s little volume 





is full of curious, painstaking, and extensive learning, and 
illustrations culled from far and near, from the Bible, the 
Latin and Greek classics down to Wordsworth and Tenny- 
son, to explain and support his theory. The world-famous 
Runic Cross at Ruthwell in Dumfries-shire is carved all 
over (15} feet high) with vine tracery intermingled with 
birds and beasts, but the supreme interest of the monolith 
rests in the legends running round the tracery. The runes— 
voces vere runice, mystice et occulte—were a profound 
mystery, and een the learned of Europe till the dis- 
covery of an old neglected codex at Vercelli, a convent in 
Piedmont, in 1832, and the true reading of the runes 
dawaed on Mr. Kemble, the well-known Anglo-Saxon 
scholar, who had previously made a special study of the 
cross when translating one of the poems: “ The Holy Rood : 
A Dream,” in the ancient codex. Professor Stephens of 
Copenhagen discovered that the runes on the top of the 
cross read ‘‘Caedmon me fawed”—Caedmon made me. 
Mr. Cook refuses to believe that the name Caedmon can be 
read at all! It was a common and not unusual way of 
making a monument tell its own tale. The famous Alfred 
jewel in the Ashmolean at Oxford repeats, in similar 
fashion, the story of its birth. Caedmon has therefore 
been credited with the authorship of the poem from which 
the verses on the cross are taken. Professor Cook’s thesis 
is to dispute this and to contend that the author is Cyne- 
wulf and that the cross, instead of dating from 680 A.D., 
can only date from about 950 a.p. The argument is based 
on linguistic and archeological considerations. Professor 
Cook, however, overlooks the fact that the Bewcastle and 
Ruthwell crosses were erected at the same time, probably 
from designs by the same artist. The Bewcastle cross isa 
personal monumentin memory or in honour of Wilfrid, the 
‘kingly bishop of the Northumbrians,” who had visited 
Rome, and no doubt explored the catacombs, which makes 
the erection of the cross about 680 a.p. The same mason's 
marks and symbols are said to be clearly recognisable 
on both crosses. The forms of decoration are exactly 
reproduced on both monuments, only on a slightly smaller 
scale on the Ruthwell cross. The latest structural theory 
is that the sixth century was a period of great activity 
in Christian missions, and guilds of masons soon followed 
in their wake, and no doubt builders from York were 
employed at Hexham soon after Wilfrid brought members 
of the masonic guild from Canterbury to renew the 
minster buildings. These foreign masons are said to have 
carried over with them designs copied from the symbolic 
tracery in the catacombs at Rome. If this explanation, 
based on structural design, is worthy of credence, Professor 
Cook’s abstruse and learned argument falls to the und. 
The case for either side is interesting, and this little book 
is full of valuable and all but convincing facts. The Ruth- 
well cross (is the first syllable a softened form of the word 
rood ?) will ever remain the most splendid and matchless 
monument of antiquity on the Scottish border and con- 
tinue to whisper in its mysterious runes the fateful and 
solemn message of the great sacrifice : 


** Tire not to tellen 
Of the Tree of Glory 
Where the Prince of Peace 
Tholéd his passion." 








HANDS 


Sine, for with hands, 

One thumb and four fingers a-piece, 

They built the temples of Egypt and Greece! 
Sing, for in many lands 

Are things of use and beauty seen, 

That without hands had never been— 
Without skilled hands! 


White hands, deft hands, 
No lily is more lovely, no, 
Nor can the swan more graces show 
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Than lady’s arm commands !— 
O strength as of a giant’s grip! 
O firmness meet to steer a ship! 
O swart, male hands! 


Frank hands, free hands, 

When shall my little ones grow great 
And clasp such huge ones for their mate ? 
Who thinks, who understands, 

How hands of soldiers and of kings, 

And all those by princesses waved, 

Were once a baby’s hands and craved 
For jangling toys and shining things ? 


T. StuRGE Moore. 








SAYINGS OF CHILDREN—II 


“ Do people ever die without a cause ?” 

‘There is always a cause.”’ 

“I mean, does a man ever say: ‘I think I’ll go and get 
my hat’ and fall down dead ?”’ 

“It may happen so.” 

“What is the cause then ?” 

“The heart stops beating. . . .” 

_ “You know the heart in your body is like the gardener 
in agarden” .. . (he often asks for an explanation, only to 
cut it short and expound the matter for himself). . . “‘ you 
see the gardener digs, and digs, and goes on digging, and 
the flowers open and the garden grows. And then when 
the night comes the gardener puts away his spade—that’s 
the heart—and goes home, and the garden dies. Well, 
not dies exactly, but the flowers shut up, you know, and 
it’s all very quiet. No one moving about. I’m not 
telling you what’s real, you know, only making a sort of 
Pilgrim's Progress thing of it.” 

“An allegory, you mean.” 

“Is that the word? Tell me another quite new word 
what | don’t know at all.” 

“* Hypochondriac.”’ 

He rampaged the room in his enjoyment. 
again. Say it again.” 

“Do you know one night, Moth’, I saw Japan?” 

“What was it like ?”’ 

“OQ... dear little men dressed all in red, golden 
giraffes, and gardens of shells. . . .” 

But not always is he so in tune with the exquisite, 

“I wonder why it is Wynken always likes things that 
are so gentle, you know, and beautiful. Now I like things 
vulgar and strong.” 

No doubt there have been many conceptions of Heaven, 
beside that which gives us the clamour and jostle of harps 
and halos. And if the kingdom lies within ourselves, as it 
is written, shall not we each of us have our own idea ? 

Blynken has his. ‘‘Isn’t that like Heaven through 
there, the trees and all ?”’ 

“Is that your idea of Heaven?” 

“O, my idea is a cottage I think . . . with an old tramp 
coming out of the door, for God.” Yet his mother reads 
here, in this sudden change to farce from fancy, something 
of an evidence of the sensitiveness of a child. 

Uneasiness may be covered by a laugh. 

“I don’t much like that; do you, Moth’ ?” pointing to 
an old Italian mirror, carved and gilt. “It’s pretty, I think.” 
“Well, it’s pretty; but . . . 1 don’t like smart tbings in 
ordinary places.” 

It was this voice that reached his mother from a 
distance : 

“Come! I want to tell you something! I want to tell 
you some horrible news! When I was digging, I found, in 
a hole, a rather round, green, worm. I’m afraid I 
killed it.” 

“You know, Moth’, how people weigh their slippers 
down? The walls of them, I mean?” 

One day a china lobster was left out all night by the 


“ Say it 





stream. It was discovered amid acclamation on the 
morrow. ‘Look at this poor thing! ‘It says, here am I, 
parching all night, looking wondrously at the water.’ ” 

The early sun shone yellow, on grey cobwebs drenched 
in grass: “It’s such a lovely day! as shiny as gold, and 
everywhere just a little foggier than silver.” 

It was Nod who remarked on the cowled chimney-pots in 
London. “Look at the plenty of those.” 

* And what do you think of them ?” 

“Well. J think they’re a sort of monkey, having some 
hats on.” 

Sometimes a child answers a child's question with admir- 
able finality. 

‘“* But where does the milk come from ?” 

And Wynken, with decision. ‘It comes from the grass, 
inside the cows, I tell you.” 

Her answers need amendment sometimes, however. 

** What means ‘ rebellious,’ Moth’ ?” 

“O, don’t interrupt the reading, Blynken! 
guess? Always ringing the bell of course. 
Mummie.” 

One day Blynken was looking at a picture of Thomas 
Carlyle. ‘*‘ Why does he look so unhappy ?” 

“He was ill; and while he thought of big things, little 
things worried him.” 

“* What did he think about ?” 

“ The world, and the meaning of it. 
on in the world.” 

“Well, bat Moth’” (spreading expostulating hands 
before her) . . . “‘ ferrets must eat eggs.” , 

There was a scramble under the table, and pows came 
in collision. ‘‘Nod! your head seems to be made of 
poison, you bump so.” 

One night a lady went to the nursery to say good-night 
dressed in her evening dress, and there was a whispered 
aside of admiration: ‘* Slender arms, slender neck, quite a 
giraffe.” 

“IT must have some more jelly.” And in the pause that 
followed while the nurse waited for the saving “ please” : 
“‘T appreciate that word must.” 

** Are goblins true?” 

They are in fairy tales. 

** Ar’n’t there witches ?” 

In the stories there are. 

“Then has nobody got any charms at all ?” 

Blynken was having his writing-lesson, and a letter was 
formed, misshapen at the top. ‘It’s done, Moth’.” “It’s 
not very bad. But the O has got rather a hat, I’m afraid.” 
And at the spelling lesson. “C. A. T. cat, D. O. G. dog ; 
and P. U. ench, Punch, I suppose; isn’t it ?” 

Wynken couldn’t sleep one night. She said she was 
afraid of evil. ‘‘ Because even if we’re good, and evil can’t 
hurt us, it would stand looking spitefully at us, l suppose ? 
Couldn’t God damage Satan if he wanted to?” 

“You shouldn’t speak in a whining tone of voice, 
Blynken.”’ 

** But it isn’t me doing it, when I whine. 
crying.” 

About the hour of sparrow-chirp, then Nod awakens up. 
“So then I get into Nannie’s bed, you see, and when she 
wants to get up, I won't let-her. I hug her down.” 

It was Nod who was trying on hats one day. No, it was 
no good, they would none of them fit. At last he made an 
effort towards explanation. ‘ You see, every time I put 
one on, pieces of hat go into my head.’”’ Or again, on 
running headlong down the stairs: ‘‘ And even if I choose 
the flattest pieces of my feet, still Nanny says it’s 
dangerous.” 

But surely only a Mahatma has achieved such detach- 
ment from the body as this ? 

**Do you know, Moth’, while I lay resting this morning, 
my mouth ate a piece of my lip.” 

It is Nod too, who is so fond of narrative. But as his 
words are not so many as his thoughts, his story proceeds 
often within the arena of his own imagination, and the 
listener must bridge, as best he may, the frequent and 


Can’t you 
Go on, 


And all that goes 


It’s my heart, 
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impressive pause. It is filled with nods, charged with 
meaning, and lit by the lightning flash of a flying eye- 
brow. 

*“Once you know, Moth’, there was a fight between a 
little pony and a lion. And the lion sprang upon the pony 
and the pony put his back against astack and bited at the 
lion. And the lion rolled over, and the pony jumped 
up. ..and he ran up. ..and the pony turned 
round . . . and the lion— 

His mother felt she had lost the thread, somehow. 

** But which won ?”’ she asked him, “‘ which won ?”’ 

Nod stopped in the full tilt of his story. 

““ Which won?” he said. ‘“O, the little bear.” 


PAMELA TENNANT. 








A LITERARY CAUSERIE 
THE DUBLIN SCHOOL 


For the last ten or fifteen years the Dublin school of 
writers has given its friends many little flutters of 

leasurable excitement. To quote from some of its 

nglish critics, it has given us a poet “equal to Keats” ; 
“‘a book of perfect lyrics,” according to an admirer of 
the period; a book of essays which was popular enough 
for the Punch parodist ; some stories, some translations 
from the Irish; and, last, some little plays, which all 
seem to unite in praising and—for the present, at least— 
forgetting. Ten or fifteen years is a large bite out of even 
the most generous youth. As the Syracusan idylist has 
it: “ We all wax grey from the temples downward: a man 
must do somewhat while his knees are yet nimble.”’ It is 
high time the Dublin school did somewhat for its friends. 

Comparisons are odious, especially when one’s friends 
suffer by them; but one cannot help thinking of some con- 
temporary young men elsewhere whose beards were fresh 
on their chins about the same time. Those still youthful 
giants, Mr. Barrie and Mr. ee oa also definitely 
emerging ten or fifteen years ago. e Dublin school once 
looked like having a voice as distinct and persistent as 
theirs ; a quite different voice, but still an authentic one. 
That voice was Mr. Yeats’s, who practically stood alone for 
Dublin in 1889: 


. ‘‘ Away with us he’s going 
The solemn-eyed— 
He'll hear no more the lowing 
Of the calves on the warm hill-side ; 


Nor the kettle on the hob 
Sing peace into his breast ; 
Nor see the brown mice bob 
Round and round the oatmeal chest.” .. . 


It was near enough to simple earth, and the peace and 
poetry of it, for favourable augury. In literature, in poetry 
above all, the simpler the early note, the nearer earth the 
rhymer goes, the safer seems prophesy about him. And in 
Mr. Yeats’s first two books one found so large an amount 
of work as good and well-sustained as ‘‘ The Stolen Child,” 
so many pieces of even greater merit—the ‘‘ Michael Dwyer 
Fairy Song,” the “ Lake Isle of Innisfree,” for example— 
that there was little violence to judgment in admitting him 
to a place in English poetry beside Keats. 1889 and 1902 
dated these books. As one sure of himself, he seemed to 
take time. Then, just as his friends were expecting 
another book of lyrics to be due, the unexpected happened. 
Another book of lyrics—the ‘‘ book of perfect lyrics,’ to 
which the admirer referred—did appear; but it was not 
by Mr. Yeats. For him and his readers there then entered 
the most unexpected thing of all; for the very next year 
(1895) he suddenly “collected” his little sheaves of pub- 
lished verse into one volume, practically ceased to write 
lyrics in his early simpler vein, and turned his attention to 
prose. 

What was the new voice like ? 





‘* Dark head by the fire-side brooding, 
Sad upon your ears 
Whirlwinds of the earth intruding 
Sound in wrath and tears... 


‘* Keep the secret sense celestial 
Of the starry birth, 
Though about you call the bestial 
Voices of the earth’... 


Such was its dominant note: material beauty of every 
kind but a snare for souls; spiritual “beauty” all. 
There was much in this little book of fifty ** Songs by the 
Way” (back * to God who is our home”’) to justify high 
praise, though to call it a book of “ perfect lyrics”’ was to 
give way toenthusiasm. It was a real thing, however; 
fatally real. It put back the clock and re-charged the 
electric Dublin air with thoughts and spiritual question- 
ings. Its author, suddenly finding himself the central 
figure among the younger pagans just then rallying round 
Mr. Yeats, was not long without seeing the fatality of it. 
Artist, literary man, spiritual agonist, ‘‘ A. E.” had suffered 
much, as young men of genius always suffer, subjectively. 
An Eastern legend tells of a thirsty traveller who finds by 
a well in the desert a bowl from which he drinks. The 
water tastes bitter from the bowl, yet the water of the well 
itself is sweet ; for the vessel had retained the bitter flavour 
of mortality. ‘A. E.” had drunk deeply of Eastern 
wisdom, but had not yet been to the well. And so there 
was to be no continuation, no development, in this 
direction either. His ‘‘ Earth Breath * (Lane, 1897) wasa 
palinode, an apologia to Mother Earth and her “ voices,” 
to whom he felt he had scarcely done the wider justice. 
That effort exhausted him. The ‘ Divine Vision” (Mac- 
millan) of last year is hardly worthy of mention; and the 
**Mask of Apollo” (in prose) of this does not count, as he 
himself sadly avows. So much for the poets. 

And what of prose, the appeal of which is to the reason 
and intelligence ; which, unlike the vehicle of the imagina- 
tion, admits of so little licence without unclassing itself, or, 
at least, weakening its appeal ? 

Here it becomes necessary to distinguish. On the one 
hand were the men of exact scholarship: Professors Mahaffy, 
Tyrrell, Bury (then at Dublin), and Dowden. These dis- 
tinguished men are, so to speak, world scholars. They 
might as well—or even better—have been born to Oxford 
or Cambridge as to Dublin. Scholarship, criticism, scarcely 
becomes localised more than once in a century, unless it be 
of the sterling variety,asat Tiibingen. It belongs to world 
progress ; its business is not with mushroom-school growths, 
so often springing up in a night and ending in smoke; and 
it is slow to recognise them. From the University, except- 
ing its Chair of Literature, the Dublin school has scarcely 
yet won favourable recognition. 

On the other hand there was what is called the ‘‘ Celtic 
school”’ about which one may say that there is no such 
body. A ‘Celtic spirit,” perhaps: but not aschool. Most 
of the so-called ‘*Celts”’ might just as well have been born 
—like Mr. Kipling—in Bombay, so diversified are their 
activities and abiding-places. Dublin claims but a small 
portion of their fame. Even the ‘Celtic spirit ’’—that 
evaporating mystery for the puzzled journalist—declines 
definition. It is more profitable to ask: Had Dublin at 
this time produced a single book of prose attracting, by 
some distinctive or daring note of originality like “ Plain 
Tales” or *‘ Auld Licht Idylls,” a large English audience ? 
The answer is, of course, in the negative. 

Yet any one seeking, a decade ago, for an almost 
violently original note in Dublin’s prose literature to place 
beside its poetry could have found it only in a now almost 
forgotten little book called ‘‘ Two Essays on the Remnant.” 
This book was a revelation in the way of style even to 
readers of the passing generation of Arnold, Newman, 
Ruskin and Pater. It was rapidly running into editions 
when *O. S.” in Punch and the Oxford humourists took 
it in hand and made great play with the notion of a 
“remnant” (Isaiah’s ‘‘remnant,’” Matthew Arnoid’s 
“remnant ”’) of chosen people going off into the wilderness 
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and leaving cities, “and sorrow barracadoed ever more 
within the walls of cities,” to take care of themselves. 
Yet when the worst was said this little book admittedly 
contained one of the best eulogies of Wordsworth ever 

nned. “John Eglinton” the author called himself. 

ix years elapsed before he was heard of again, lending a 

sort of reluctant hand to a certain section of Irish idealists 
by allowing them to print his next book in Kilkenny. 
Some of the essays in “ Pebbles from a Brook ”’ would not 
have hurt the reputation of Schopenhauer, but Goliath the 
Philistine was none the worse for them. There seemed to 
be only one objection to the publication of such a book in 
a place like Kilkenny. There were no readers there. In 
Dublin there were few enough. In London or Oxford 
there would have been some. “Kilkenny” wrote its 
epitaph. 

Thus, up to 1897, a Dublin school had made three dis- 
tinct bids for attention. The first was by Mr. Yeats’s 
wonderful lyrics, with their note of morning freshness and 
naiveté, as of a soul newly opening eyes on a young world 
into which sorrow had come only as a picturesque accident. 
The second voice was A. E.’s. He seized upon the lyrical 
form for expressing himself and gave a terrible note to it, 
making it express the travail of the individual spirit in the 
midst of universal illusion. The third voice was that of 
the critic, “‘ John Eglinton,” who brought philosophic in- 
sight, deep scholarship, and a ¢onsummate style, to bear 
upon Dublin’s seven devils of patriotism, politics, religion, 
theosophy, mysticism, magic, and metaphysics. Separately 
considered, progress, continuation, development, might 
have been argued from any of the three. Taken together 
the result was non-cumulative, negative, snapping off 
abruptly and seeming to end there. So that, a few years 
ago, it was safe to say that from Mr. Yeats a new book of 
lyrical wizardry like ** Oisin,” from ‘A. E.,” another book 
of those early spiritual songs, and from ‘‘ John Eglinton”’ 
another clear confident statement, as of the born stylist in 
the first happy exercise of his powers—all these things 
were again impossible. They manifestly belonged to the 
we t was safe to say that if the emergence of the 

ublin school ever took place it would be in some other 
direction. 

Doubtless some instinctive thought of this kind assisted 
at the sudden birth and growth of the Irish National 
Theatre. The younger talents of the Dublin school, be- 
holding the sacrifice of their pioneers who had now made 
independent thought possible for them, were doubtless 
instinctively casting about for some means of expression 
which should be free of Dublin’s contentious enemies and 
destroyers of quiet literary activity, religion, politics, 
patriotism. It was inevitable that they should light on 
the splendid neutral ground of the Drama, where the 
showman should be mute and one’s precious creed and per- 
sonality counts for little or nothing. The theatre was, 
so to speak, in the air. Mr. Yeats had already had some 
plays performed in London. The Irish National Theatre 
was established with him at its head. 

At first the little plays produced (in hired concert and 
lecture-halls) were of the politically contentious sort, and 
they provoked controversy. But the theatre is the most 
rapid of educative influences, and we shortly hear less of it 
as an axe-grinding institution and more of it as a centre of 
thoroughgoing artistic aims. Last year, through the 
beneficence of a private donor, it acquired a house of its 
own. This house has a special patent restricting it 
(through the opposition of the older Dublin houses) to 
plays produced by Inshmen on Irish subjects or to foreign 
works other than English. The production of Irish plays 
has gone forward with such surprising speed that, to judge 
from Mr. Yeats’s report of progress, given in the organ of 
the Society, Tamhain (Unwin), most of the young Irish- 
men and women are rapidly becoming either actors or 
playwrights. They need not be ashamed of an enthu- 


siasm which they share with greater minds and older | 


heads. 


And how do the plays themselves rank? Up to the 





present the best plays of the Society have excelled rather 
in characterisation than in what we call ‘“‘ construction,” 
plot. Even in the work of the most notable of the younger 
men, Mr. J. M. Synge, plot is almost entirely absent, but 
the characters are absolutely true to life—the life of 
present-day Irish peasant and fisher-folk. Mr. Yeats tells 
us that the aims of the Society are summed up in “ good 
playwriting, good speaking, and good acting” (scenery is 
almost disregarded). Good speaking and .acting the 
members of the Society seem to have rapidly attained, 
perhaps because the demand for what was wanted admitted 
of little doubt. But the requisition for ‘‘ good playwrit- 
ing” is more ambiguous. -Mr. Yeats lays stress on 
“poetry,” which is natural enough in him. Poetry is im- 
portant; and, indeed, poetry in abundance the lives of the 
poor folk depicted in these Irish plays are seen to have. But 
a play cannot live and insist upon itself by poetry alone: 
something of strength, much of cohesion, will inevitably 
be lacking to it. ‘That something is just what the Irish 
Theatre now seems to lack for its due emergence. We can 
only say for the present that the foundations—going down 
to life itself—are well and truly laid; and that the augury 
for the future is good. Mr. Yeatsat least looks forward in 
the right spirit. We are yet as children, he says, groping 
our way: “but we may grow up, for we have as good 
hopes as any other sturdy ragamuffin.” It is, perhaps, 
never too late to speak of ** growing up”’ if one feels about 
it in this way. _ 








FICTION 


The Disciple’s Wife. By Vincent Brown. (Duckworth and 


Co., 6s.) 
Ir is a somewhat bold experiment to make the central 
figure in a sensational melodramatic story a woman of the 
type of Marie Durnford as seen in Mr. Vincent Brown’s 
latest novel ‘‘ The Disciple’s Wife.” A woman who before 
marriage could go for a six-weeks trip to Paris and Monte 
Carlo with a foul-mouthed, foul-minded scoundrel as her 
only companion: who, after her marriage with a paragon 
of virtue who trusts her implicitly, encourages by a half- 
hearted show of resistance the vile attentions of the said 
scoundrel and apparently feels no shame for her early 
escapade: whose every word and every act proclaim her 
vulgar and selfish: such a woman will win little sympathy 
except from readers of extraordinary charity. Yet sucha 
woman has the love of a devoted husband and of a friend 
who would fain have married her himself and in default 
assumes the réle of brother! But though she is the 
central figure, it was not for her that the story was 
written: the first chapter introduces another woman. a 
‘‘remarkable’’ woman with ‘“‘a look of greatness”: she 
is the real heroine, and Marie Durnford is shown up in al} 
her unloveliness of character, lest she should draw to her- 
self any of the admiration which ought to be reserved 
wholly for Bertha Zonal, the refined, unselfish, poetical 
wife of the village carpenter. Mr. Brown puts his best 
work into the portrait of this wonderful creature of his own 
genius, and his skilful execution will probably prevent his 
readers from questioning, as they otherwise might, the 
reality of his conception. The comic relief, provided by 
Martha Ann, the cook, is unnatural and carelessly con- 
structed ; and the dialogue is sometimes artificial, as when 
the brotherly friend tells the villain that “all his world is 
a siturnalia of self’: that is not the language of a man on 
the verge of horsewhipping another man. It is a book 
that must not be read too critically, but it may well be read 
for all that. 


Hearts of Wales. An Old Romance. By Atten Raine. 
(Hutchinson, 6s.) 


ALLEN Raine’s latest book tells a tale of Wales “ once 
upon a time, and that a long time ago.” It is not easy to 
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oe a how long ago, nor, indeed, is the question worth 
asking. Broadly speaking, the story is laid in the Middle 
Ages—that accommodating period which seems as vaguely 
potent to the romantic novelist as the Greek digamma to 
the youthful philologist—but the author makes no claim to 
accuracy of date. She has, as she says, vey ! strung to- 
gether into a narrative scme of the floating legends and 
traditions connected with the Castle of Emlyn. In bare 
outline it is the history of a pair of cousins—Eleri of Garth 
and Deraint ap Rhys of Emlyn—who, being lovers, are 
eventually made happy by the self-denying heroism of 
another cousin (are all Welsh people so related ?) whom 
stress of circumstances has compelled to adopt the guise of 
a Sin Eater—an outcast who for a small pittance is willing 
to eat the food that has lain on a dead body, and thus take 
upon himself the sins of the dead, with their consequences 
in after life. To this framework is attached a good deal 
that is essentially Welsh, mingled, we must add, with a 
good deal that is merely Wardour Street medievalism. On 
the whole the blend is very readable, though the characters 
talk not infrequently in a high-flown archaic style that is 
apt to drop into blank verse. They are inclined, too, to 
drag in rather too much of their native tongue. Ultra- 
sensitive readers may prefer that such expressions as “‘ myn 
Duw”’ should remain untranslated; but there seems to be 
very little gained by the repeated use of “ fforwell”’ for 
“farewell.” Still, Allen Raine undoubtedly has Wales at 
her pen’s point, and her descriptions of its scenery and 
her characterisations of its people are agreeably true to 
life. Perhaps the latter are a little too true. One could 
wish, at least, that the Welsh (or should we say the 
author ?) had a thought more humour. 

The egy of the Brute. By Frances Harrop. (Methuen & 

., 5s.) 

THis is an eighteenth-century story. Therefore it is hardly 
necessary to say that the scene is laid partly in Bath, that 
the heroine is a beautiful heiress, and that one at least of 
her admirers is a dandy and a profligate. We have the 
other conventions too—hoops, powder, patches, a duel, and 
an adventurous journeyin a coach. The journey was taken 
from Bath into the wilds of Wales, and the object of it was 
to reclaim the brute. His name was Evan Rhys, his eyes 
were as blue as the mountains, his hair was like a raven’s 
wing, and though he had grown up a savage he talked like 
adon. When some children of the country take to hurling 
great rocks at his English cousin and she asks him why 
they do it, he says: “I do not know—some unreasoned 
emotion; their parents’ dislike of foreigners carried to a 
logical end, and the tremendous temptation of such a 
target.” Of course, when he talked like this he was sober. 
On Cecilie’s arrival in the house where, in his brother's 
absence, he plays host, he is so drunk that at his suggestion 
his cook, his light o’ love and the first wench fetched from 
the hedges, throw dice for his beautiful person as husband. 
Cecilie, dragged in by his boon companions, throws double 
sixes, and immediately flings a tankard in his face to keep 
him off. But as she says soon after to her chaperon, the 
circum;tances in which she finds him are only what she 
expected, and there seems every necessity for her presence. 
She has come to Telgarth to save him, and we have the 
author’s word for it that she succeeds. The tradition still 
lives, then, that a girl by the power of her youth, her beauty 
and her ethereal goodness can turn a man in the course of 
a few weeks from the weak and vicious habits to which he 
has given way for years. Evan Rhysis twenty-five, he has 
led the life of a boor, his face is bloated with drink, he 
cannot keep from drink though the lady he loves is his 
guest. Yet we are to believe that Cecilie and he live 
happily ever after. It is too much to ask. We wish 
Cecilie safely back at Bath because we think the artificial 
life of the world, with all its drawbacks, is less revolting 
than the natural life of Welsh hooligans. Mrs. Harrod has 
studied the masters of elaborate style: studied them too 
well. When we had laboured through three hundred and 
eleven pages of these tortured sentences we wanted a 
chapter of Miss Austen’s English. 





THE BOOKSHELF 


Modern French Masters, by Marie von Vorst (Paris, Brentano, 6s, net), 
This little book belongs to a class which is more common in France, 
Germany and Holland than in England, being a collection of laudatory 
essays on a few contemporary artists arbitrarily selected, with a quantity 
of rather poor half-tone reproductions of their work. English pub- 
lishers are generally more cautious, and wait for the indubitable 
sanction of universal popularity or death before issuing a work of this 
kind, and the result shows that their reticence, if not so generous, is 
more judicious. No English publisher has yet issued a book on the 
life work of Mark Fisher, for instance, or of Wilson Steer, Charles 
Conder and others, whose claim to such distinction has as much 
validity as Cazin’s or Besnard's. The other artists, Puvis de 
Chavannes and Rodin, here treated, have of course a more assured 
position, whilst the inclusion of Steinlen, known only through prints 
and posters, shows a courage which is thoroughly justified by this fine 
and powerful artist's work. We had to wait for Charles Keene's death 
before it was recognised that a Punch artist could be as great as Gustav 
Bethel or Honoré Daumier. It was impossible, we suppose, to do 
justice to Steinlen’s work on the small scale available and without 
colour. Indeed, this could only be done as it was done in the originals 
that appeared in Gil Bias, which were marvels of achievement on 
the part of the printer as well as of the artist. Nevertheless, some of 
the best drawings from that paper, such as the funeral cortége with the 
workmen on a scaffolding high above their heads, or the best illustra- 
tions to Aristide Bruant’s ms, like the itinerant pencil-seller, would 
have given a better idea of his trenchant nervous line than some of the 
drawings here, which are woolly and vaporous in comparison. The 
inclusion of Besnard is not justifiable on any grounds. He is just the 
clever populariser of other people’s ideas that you would expect in a 
Prix de Rome man, of great ability and enormous —- and 
with the spur that is urging, fatally, we think, all French artists to 
be ‘‘dans le mouvement” and to ‘‘ épater le bourgeois.’’ To couple 
his name with genius of the first rank like Degas and Whistler is 
sufficient to dismiss any idea of critical pretensions in the book. Puvis 
and Rodin were already celebrated, and only really first-rate reproduc- 
tions of their work could warrant any more matter. The Rodins are 
ludicrously inadequate, as the photographs have been taken with the 
accidental surroundings of an atelier intruding on and breaking up the 
line of a sculpture which is difficult enough to follow in any case. As 
for the letterpress, if it was worth while writing at all, it might as well 
have been written in English. ‘' To franchise the threskold”’ and 
“posers for portraits" are not English phrases, though they may be 
‘posers. The short preface is by Mr. Alexander Harrison, and 
whilst his own achievements as a painter are entitled to respect, the 
application of the term “great "’ to Bastien Lepage and the intrusion 
in an august category of such second-rate painters as Lorn and Jules 
Breton do not enhance our respect for his critical faculties. 

In The Life of Christ: a Continuous Narrative in the Words of the 
Authorised Version of the Four Gospels (Murray, 6s.), Canon Scott has 
produced a volume which should be of the greatest value to students 
and teachers of the Scriptures. Adopting a chronology based on a 
Critical survey of the achievements of modern research, he has collated, 
so as to form a singularly vivid picture, the various contributions 
made by the four Evangelists to our Lord’s biography. St. Mark’s 
Gospel was written probably between 60 and 64 a.p., St. Luke's about 
A.D. 70, St. Matthew’s between 65 and 80, and St. John's, which is less 
of a history of Christ's work than an interpretation, perhaps shortly 
before A.D. 100, St. Luke, who in every case where a test is possible 
has been proved to be minutely accurate, has been taken as the main 
guide in the portion that is common to the first three gospels, and 
where St. Mark and St. Luke differ it has been assumed that St. Luke 
intended to correct St. Mark. From a literary standpoint there are 
disadvantages in a system of collation as _— to the four Gospels. 
As Canon Scott suggests, one cannot fail to note, on studying the 
separate books carefully, that when undertaking the work of writing, 
each Evangelist had in view the presentment of a different aspect of 
Christ’s office and functions, and that each so used his material that 
this aspect should be developed and shown in the best possible light. 
Thus any scheme which detaches and re-arranges accounts of incidents 
must tend to deprive each Gospel of something of its value as a personal 
memoir. St. Mark, for instance, shows the Saviour as the working 
man. His Gospel is the shortest of the four—a sort of handbook of our 
Lord's life, if one may so describe it without irreverence, for the use of 
the busy person. Yet though it was doubtless written from informa- 
tion supplied by St. Peter it is a masterpiece of vivid portraiture, and 
there is hardly a scene in the history to which it does not add some 
fresh and characteristic detail. Canon Scott, however, minimises this 
tendency to eliminate the author's individuality. Aware of the danger 
of biographies of Christ being studied in place of the Gospel narrative 
itself he has put his work in the form of a diatessaron with a short 
introduction full of the fruits of wide reading. In the text the actual 
words are always given. This is good, but we would suggest that more 
than the rather piecemeal perusal of the original to be obtained thus 
should be insisted upon. Canon Scott's book in itself is wonderfully 
interesting, but the interest, it seems to us, is enhanced in an extra- 
ordinary degree when one uses it as an analytical commentary to be 
read side by side with the parent volume. 

The New Lace Embroidery (Punto Tagliato), by Mrs. Louisa A. 
Tebbs (Chapman and Hall, 2s. 6d. net) is a handbook for those who 
wish to carry out this particular kind of needlework, and as such it is 

erfectly clear and straightforward and usefully illustrated. But apart 
rom its value to those who intend to learn how to apply this peculiar 
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form of stitchery in rather coarse floss silk upon various materials, 
there is a freshness and courageousself-appreciation about Mrs. Tebbs’ 
work which makes it very welcome in an age of literary self-analysis 
and fine shades, In the introductory pages the note is boldly struck— 
‘* Since bringing out this exquisite and unique embroidery,” says the 
author, ‘‘the result of many months’—~I might almost say years’— 
labour and thought, I feel myself amply — by the universal 
welcome and admiration it has received from all lovers of needlecraft ; 
and this appreciation, together with the numerous letters and requests 
I am constantly receiving from all parts for a book on the subject, has 
led me to make this attempt.’’ Happy author to be sure of so universal 
a welcome, and happy public, happy lovers of the art and craft of the 
needle to whom this boon is so readily granted! Our own view is that 
the new lace embroidery is skilful and likely to be popular but will 
not put the older forms of lace, pure and simple, out of the market. 
Venetian rose-point or Brussels point de gaze may still hold their places, 
but if the interest in Bridge wanes we can well believe the ladies of 
Society might turn with delight to Punto Tagliato. 








BOOK SALES 


On Wednesday, April 5, at the Hétel Drouot in -Paris, commenced 
the sale of the third portion of the library of M. E. Dugain, comprising 
the works of French authors from the twelfth to the eightenth century. 
Dugain interested himself more particularly in the time of Louis XIV., 
and especially in Correille, La Fontaine and Racine. 

The sensational price of {912 was bid by Mr. Pearson of London 
for a copy of Le Cid, of Corneille, Edition A, 1637, bound by Cuzin 
pére.. The duplicate copy of this work with the same date, but 
described as Edition B, was sold for £388. 

Horace, original edition of 1641, £96; Mélite, original edition of 
1633, £48; Clitandre ou I’Innocence Délivrée original edition of 1632, 
£56. £76 was bid for Suite du quatriéme livre de l’'Odyssée d’Homére, 
by Fénelon, the original edition of 1699 in 5 volumes. M. Durel was 
the purchaser, at {200, of CEuvres de Régnier of 1608, in a modern 
binding by Trantz-Bauzonnet—an extremely rare and precious edition, 
purporting to be one of the only three in existence. Phédre and Hip- 

lyte, by Racine, the original edition of 1677, of seventy-eight pages, 
in an old calf binding, a very beautiful example, and with the additional 
interes. of being presumably a presentation copy from the author, as 
there is written on the back of the frontispiece, in the penmanship, as 
it is supposed, of Racine, “ Pour Monsieur de Saint Amant,”’ fetched 
£172. Five plays by Racine, La Thébyade, Alexandre le Grand, 
Andromaque, Britannicus, and Bérénice, in an old binding, went for 
£108. £176 was given by M. Rahir for the original edition of 1660, 
of Moliére's Sganarelle, in a modern binding by Cuzin pére. An 
amateur paid {140 for a copy of the original collective edition of 
Corneille, of 1644. Bossuet's Réfutation du catéchisme du Sieur 
Paul Ferry, original edition of 1665, fetched £14; a very rare copy 
containing an autograph inscription by Bossuet, 

The three volumes, forming the four parts of the Contes de La 
Fontaine, in the original editions of 1665—1671-1674, in calf of the 
period, M. Rahir bought at £240. The original edition of the 
Essais of Michel de Montaigne, of 1580, in a modern binding, went 
to {180. L’Histoire des Amanz Fortunes, the rare and precious 
edition of 1558 of the Contes de la Reine de Navarre, fell at £136. 
A very beautiful example of Marguerita de la Marguerite (Queen of 
Navarre), in a fine Lyonesse binding of the sixteenth century, fetched 
£108. Le Temple Jehan Bocace, by Chastelin, Le Chapelet des Princes 
—et Lepistre de la Reine Marie 4 son frére Henry, roi d’Angleterre, 
by Jean Bouchet, edition of 1517, £120. It was to a considerable 
extent from Rouquette pére that this valuable library was secured. 
The supert collection of French Gothic Literature, dating from the 
commencement of the sixteenth century, included an unknown edition 
of Clement Marot, entitled Les Opuscules et petits Fraictz, and was 
sold for £112. As has been seen the prices realised for volumes of the 
seventeenth century were absolutely unprecedented. 








THE DRAMA 


“EVERYMAN” AT THE SHAFTESBURY 
THEATRE 


THey say that in the proverb “cleanliness is next to 
godliness,’ the last word is properly only “ goodliness,” 
that is beauty. The saying is equally true in either form. 
In all modes of life, from the daily detail to the timeless 
aspiration which is religion, the secret of excellence is but 
to be clean. The ritual laws of all religions worth the name 
are laws of cleanliness ; their practical commands, including 


the ten commandments, have that, at least, as one of their | 


leading ideas—the cleanness, internal and external, that is 
the fitness, of the body. The cleanness and fitness of the 





“soul” lies at the heart. not only. of. such rules as that. of 
fasting: and of all self-denial, but of the most remotely. 
spiritual exercises of the churches. Religions come and 
go; the idea has been and will be expressed in a thousand 
different ways, but it will always be-with us. The beady: 
and the soul become soiled ; they must be cleansed, pared 
The powder of childhood, the training of the athlete; the 
esoteric religious. purification of the most spiritual. of 
religions, all are different expressions of the same truth, 
of a truth that is continually present. 

Everyman, which Miss Tita Brand has revived for Holy 
Week at the Shaftesbury Theatre; is a symbolic exposition 
of this truth. Whether its symbols. be accepted as par- 
taking of eternal verity, or as modes of expression. that 
have lost their practical significance, at least they.express. 
this truth very forcibly, and in a manner which all,men 
and women of our time are still able, through training and 
reminiscence, to appreciate. Something of the mighty, 
power of association, a stronger’ power in determining 
judgment and emotion than many are aware, has, no doubt, 
its place in forcing the appeal. Be our present opinions 
what they may, there was a time when these sacred things 
had more than a symbolic meaning—and. even if it were 
not so, a symbol is still the most potent means of bringing 
home a truth to many minds.. If E nm were constructed : 
on the lines, not of the Christian, but, say, of the Buddhist 
faith, it would lose half its force, because we were none of 
us brought up as Buddhists—but only half. So long as it 
remains an expression of that need of purification from 
defilement, it must remain a statement of a truth, that all 
men know, in their different ways, to be unshakeably. true. 
The interest of it is not purely archzological, for who cares 
for archeology but afew? It isnot purely the emotional 
tickling, if we may use the phrase, which delights certain 
minds that rejoice in “‘ sacred” songs sung in music-halls, 
or Gounod’s “Bethlehem” played in a restaurant. It 
holds people fast whom such things disgust. It is a quaint, 
solemn, and. beautifal expression of an eternal truth. 
Everyman, bating its symbolism, is still the story of every 
man. 

And it is, from another point of view, a most engrossing 
play. The slow growth of Everyman’s conviction that 
Death is serious in the message he brings, his change from 
laughing lightness to fear and so to despair is surely the 
work of a man who had a keen literary instinct. The 
very contrast between the grim, grotesque figure, with its 
jointless shufflings and rasping voice, and Everyman him- 
self, spruce to the bonnet, nippé e¢ fardé to the nines, with 
a song on his lips and blood in his hot veins, is un- 
forgettable; and as the story goes on, and Everyman 
passes through the dark waters of despair to lose there 
his gay self-reliance, to learn humility and gratitude, to 
suffer and stretch out meek hands for aid, and so to come 
forth, purged and clean, into hope and peace, we feel that 
here is no bungling sermoniser, but a man who had a 
dramatic sense, and the dramatic vision. His capacity, 
as contrasted with, say, the far-fetched curiosity of Parsifal 
is still a lesson in play-writing; and the difference is not 
only that the author of Everyman, were he Dutch or 
English, priest or layman, lived in an age of faith and took 
his story from days when faith was even stronger than in 
his own. 

The performance at the Shaftesbury struck us as being 
better than those given last year under another manage- 
ment. That trying “ sing-song” intonation, which used to 
worry us in the Kinswoman, Beauty, Strength, Discretion and 
Five Wits, has been toned down to a reasonable quaintness. 
Miss Wynne-Matthison’s very beautiful performance of 
Everyman himself needs no comment, and Miss Tita Brand, 
the regal, the superb, has a chance, in the part which in the 
English version is called Knowledge, of using her striking 
personality as it should be used. For the rest, Death is as 
Holbeinesque as ever, and Good Deeds as plaintive: but 
we were disappointed in the Doctor, who seemed scarcely 
to realise the difference between a performance of Everyman 
and a revival meeting at the Albert Hall. 
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FINE ART 
TRADITION AND MODERN SCHOOLS 


On the eve of our great Academic exhibition of paintings 
at Burlington House and the opening of numerous minor 
shows which are the necessary concomitants of our art 
season, it may not be without usefulness to consider. the 
trend of modern art in its relation to tradition. If it were 
possible, we might endeavour to strike some sort of balance 
between the extremes that are to be found in the methods 
and inspirations of modern painters, discover a common 

round on which these extremes meet, and attempt to 
Farmonise their relationship with tradition; but this task 
would, we think, be altogether out of scale with the scope 
of this article. 

In these days the names of the great painters and their 
works are familiarly on our lips and before our eyes. The 
advantage of this, it might be thought, would help a 
painter to shape his inspirations into some measure of 
conformity with those of the greater painters ; or are we to 
admit that familiarity breeds contempt and indifference 
to the teachings of tradition? Certainly it would seem, 
that whatever powers of technical expression or dramatic 
instinct a modern painter possesses, he lacks the dignify- 
ing architectural sense which ennobles the works of the 
masters of any period. 

At the Dowdeswell Galleries there are to be seen a few 
Flemish and Dutch old masters which recall to our memory 
that marvellous exhibition of Netherlandish Primitives at 
Bruges three years back. At the Fine Art Society there 
are being shown some excellent etchings after Meissonier, 
the French painter of pictures “‘in little,” who was so 
consummate a master of all the pictorial stagecraft of his 
profession; and the Royal Society of Miniature Painters 
have opened their tenth exhibition at the Modern Gallery’s 
attractive new home in New Bond Street. It should be 
easy to discover some historical sequence between these 
three exhibitions. We know that the great Flemish school 
of the Van Eycks and Memling was created on the foundation 
of theilluminator’s art, and possessed all the constructive, 
decorative and architectural motive which made the Gothic 
— soimmeasurably greater than that which preceded it. 

ese Gothic principles were the accepted standard of all 
other Continental schools. The gaining of technical freedom 
and facility rapidly matured these standards and traditions 
in the Masters of the Renaissance, but finally this facility 
was the cause of greater liberties and greater licence. As 
the Gothic painters gradually divorced themselves from 
religion, so the later Renaissance painters finally dis- 
associated themselves from architecture, and, unrestrained 
either by the inspiration of the one or the constructive 
elements of the other, drifted into mere picture-makers. 
The student who saw that wonderful collection at Bruges 
to which we have referred, must surely have asked himself 
whether it would not be nobler to discard the multitu- 
dinous technical tricks which beset his path to-day 
frittering away his more serious energies, and revert to that 
simple language of direct and primitive expression which 
adapted itself so harmoniously to the Gothic principles of 
architecture. 

Meissonier, notwithstanding his great power of expres- 

ion, has little of the romanticism of his fifteenth-century 
progenitor, Fouquet. He stands for the consummate and 
skilful exponent of the cabinet picture, the product of an 
effete development of the art of painting. The picture- 
maker’s art is no longer the inevitable or constructive part 
of a recognised standard. It has completely separated 
itself from architecture, as architecture has alienated 
itself, in a great measure, from sculpture and the applied 
arts. It is a law unto itself and recognises no allegiance to 
the sister arts. And yet, in spite ot this breaking away 
from what we must feel to be the healthy restraint of an all 
pervading architectural sense, there exists much in the pre- 
sent day schools of painting that shows vitality and inspira- 





tion. There is a restless striving after a new convention, 
an endeavour to discover some fitness of expression between 
our modern social dismembership and freedom of thought, 
and the canons of art. 

With the elevation of the Society of Miniature Painters 
to the rank of a. Royal institution, and the evident 

vailing fashion for portraits of diminutive proportions, 
it is reasonable to suppose that one might discover some 
sort of recognition amongst miniature painters of thé 
magnificent traditions behind them. Or at least it might 
be supposed that it would be easy to find a vitality in 
their technical expression corresponding to that which is 
apparent in other branches of painting. But as history 
has shown, the art of the miniaturist lags appreciably 
behind the achievements of the greater arts, and to-day 
there is little exception to this rule. At the Modern 
Gallery, amidst much laboriousness of execution, it is not 
easy to find any affiliation to the processes that have helped 
to give the art a dignified place in the history of painting. 
It is, however, exceedingly interesting to see that the 
Society has included in its exhibition such excellent 
examples of the illuminator’s art as are shown by Miss 
Jessie Bayes. “Trois Poémes du XVme Siécle” is a 
munuscript volume that but for the newness of the vellum 
might well have come from the hand of a French minia- 
turist of the fifteenth century. The Gothic miniatures are 
beautiful realisations of the technical methods of the best 
period of illumination, and the characteristic ivy leaf 
borders are handled with but little less delicacy than the 
early illuminations. Another interesting contrast to the 
methods of to-day is shown in the archaic Flemish portrait 
of Philip the Good. When we turn from these reminis- 
cences of the past to the realisation of the present, we are 
struck by a sense of depression at the trivialness of the 
inspiration. But there are exceptions, and the work of 
Miss Gertrude Massey, Miss Aimée Muspratt, Miss Jeannie 
Reynolds and Mr. Lionel Heath are conspicuous points of 
interest. The latter painter’s Phyllis seems to us to be 
in closer accord with the finer traditional qualities of 
miniature art than any other example. There are one or 
two single miniatures by non-members of the Society that 
are excellently painted portraits “in little,’ though 
perhaps they do not possess the peculiar characteristics 
that help to make a small painting a miniature. - 

D. H. 








SCIENCE 
THE GROUNDS OF RATIONAL OPTIMISM 


HAVING analysed our concept of optimism, we found three 
varieties: oldest and most general], the animal optimism 
which has for its most complete expression: ‘‘ Fate cannot 
touch me, I have dined to-day”; secondly, the optimism 
of faith. which has for its most sublime and quintessential 
expression, not the insane cry of Tertullian, *‘ Credo, quia 
impossibile,” but the insuperable conviction of Job: 


* Though he slay me, yet will I trust in him.” It now 
remains to consider the grounds of the third variety of 
optimism, which we call rational: and it goes without say- 
ing that here Evolution is the “ master-light of all our 
seeing.” 

But ere we consider the manner in which optimism may 
be grounded in Evolution, it is necessary first to stigmatise 
as fallacious the popular notion that Evolution teaches the 
necessary perfectioning of man and man’s lot in time 
coming. Science knows no law of progress, but a law of 
change. Progress is obviously an anthropic term, denot- 
ing merely an ideal of ours; and if this ideal is to 
become real it is we that must make it so. Evolution 
teaches us that the task is possible: but that it is our 
task. 

But if we must regard as inadmissible the inference 
that we are being borne forward, in supine certainty, upon a 
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wave of progress which is none of our raising, we must als> 
abjure the contrary error, which consists in rehearsing the 
base degrees by which we did ascend, and assuming our 
bestial origin to condemn us to irredeemable bestiality. 
This, as has well been said, is like setting forth to tell a 
good story and leaving out the point. The sound inference 
is surely that if the beast can become human, man may 
become superhuman. ‘What the beast has done, man 
can do. 

If, now, having noticed these errors, we proceed more 
precisely to inquire into the grounds of a rational meliorism 
—to use the correct term—we must begin by making the 
convenient, though philosophically untenable, distinction 
between physical and moral evil. Let us then proceed to 
define the grounds for expecting an amelioration of physical 
- evil—which we may compendiously define as death and 
disease. (Pain is obviously dis-ease.) 

Though it need not be doubted that scientific discovery 
—which teaches us to dose bacilli with carbolic acid, and 
so forth—can be subsumed under the law of evolution, and 
though much might te written concerning the probable 
disappearance, in time not far distant, of disease as an 
important factor in human life, my concern here is with 
the all-embracing biological generalisation which its dis- 
coverer called the lawof multiplication. Disease is due either 
to imperfect adaptation of man to his environment (a term 
which includes bacilli), or to competition between man and 
man—as is abundantly taught us by the coincidence 
between the curves of death-rate and overcrowding. 
Biological theory and actual observation, however, teach 
us that the law of Malthus is only a half-truth. True, in 
its measure, it certainly is that if the population increases 
in geometrical ratio whilst the means of life increase only 
in arithmetical ratio, the weakest must go to the wall; so 
true that this statement suggested to Darwin and Wallace 
independently the theory of natural selection: but another 
truth of equal importance was unrecognised by Malthus. 
This truth, which immediately abrogates the horribly 
pessimistic inference from the Malthusian proposition, is 
that the population does not increase in geometrical ratio, 
but that its rate of increase constantly tends, with the 
development of the individual organism, to diminish. In 
other words, the higher the organism, the lower the birth- 
rate. This is a fact demonstrable not only @ priori, by 
consideration of the fact that if the individual expends 
more energy upon his own individualisation he has less to 
expend upon reproduction, but also 4@ posteriori, by con- 
sideration of the observed facts of animal and human re- 
production. The falling birth-rates of civilisation are 
unquestionably, to my mind, related in some measure to 
this biological law. 

And so, also, are the falling death-rates of civilised 
peoples. We are evidently approaching a period of 
adequate adaptation, when the abominable infantile 
mortality which now disgraces civilisation will be abolished 
—as it might be to-morrow if we cared enough—and when 
the number of births and of deaths will fall to a minimum ; 
almost every birth being the beginning, and almost ever 
death being the conclusion of a complete life: instead of, 
as now, an immense proportion of births being the prelude 
to, and deaths the expression of, failure. In those days 
men will see shame and not humour in the question 
attributed to the dead infant: If I was so soon to be done 
for, what was I begun for? That question should be 
addressed to and answered by, not Deity, but Man and his 
humanity. 

But those who have not come to see that moral evil is 
so called only because it implies physical or mental evil or 
disease to its subject or to others, may argue that the 
practical abolition of disease, and of any deaths save such 
as peacefully close a rounded life, are matters of no 
moment if moral evil is to survive. Let us then ask 
whether, in this relation also, science permits us to call 
ourselves meliorists. 

We still suffer from a disastrous aberration of opinion 
which may be traced to Nietzsche, and of which the 





accredited philosopher of the many-headed in this country 
is a typical representative. The Nietzscheans take the law 
of the survival of the fittest—the struggle for life, the law 
of egoism—as the basis of the scientific morality, or, 
rather, denial of morality; and close their eyes to the 
equally salient correlative law of altruism—the “struggle 
for the life of others,” to use the phrase of Drummond. 
This their myopia and their prejudice against Christianity 
enable them to do, despite the fact upon which I propose 
to insist until I wear out, that without altruism no human 
being ever survived or ever will survive for one week after 
birth. Thus, using the word in two senses, we say that to 
abolish humanity would be to abolish humanity. When I 
hear of a single baby, past, present or to come, that lived 
or shall live for seven days without the care of another 
human being (or another animal. if you care to cite the 
Romulus-Remus fable), then I shall be prepared to retract 
the opinion that Nietzscheanism is the grossest, the most 
blasphemous and the most grotesquely imbecile of all lies 
whatsoever, conceived or conceivable. 

The untutored daily observation of all men, in all times. 
then, and the generalisation of evolution, which is the 
highest product of the tutored observation of all times, 
alike teach us that altruism is an inalienable factor in 
human life, older than all religions and ethical systems, 
independent of them, and destined to outlive not indeed 
Truth, which “fails not, but her outward forms that bear 
the longest date.”’ Or, to turn from Wordsworth to St. 
Paul: ‘“ Charity never faileth: but whether there be pro- 
phecies, they shall fail ; whether there be tongues they shall 
cease ; whether there be knowledge, it shall vanish away.” 

But even this is not an adequate expression of the faith 
that is in the evolutionist ; for he believes not only in the 
permanence of altruism but in its ultimate triumph. The 
student of the ‘‘ Principles of Ethics”’ finds cause to believe 
—human nature, thank Heaven, not being the same in all 
ages—that men will one day become so adapted to the 
social environment that right conduct will be as natural as 
is the act of breathing by reason of the adaptation of the 
respiratory apparatus to the atmospheric environment. 
The unbounded prejudice which attends the efforts of 
academic criticism has caused Herbert Spencer’s prediction 
to be called ‘‘somewhat dreary”; and exponents of the 
free-will theory and the punishment-reward morality see 
little to please them in the prospect which dissociates right- 
doing from an accompaniment of effort. To do justly and 
to love mercy is no “merit,” they think, unless, in one’s 
heart of hearts, one hates mercy and would rather do 
unjustly. Nevertheless, the evolutionist, who is not con- 
cerned with imputing merit or with passing such judgments, 
is well content to believe that human nature, which is at 
bottom responsible for nearly all evil, may one day attain 
to such heights that men shall do as they would be done 
by, not for extrinsic and (ultimately) egoistic reasons, but 
because that is their inevitable mode of self-expression. 
And if our opponents maintain that inevitable virtue is no 
more worthy of merit than cloistered virtue, and indeed 
that doing the right is not really to be called virtue if one 
likes doing it, we, whose study of the human will leads us to 
refrain from passing any such judgments upon anybody, 
will not quarrel with them. It suffices us that, seeing virtue 
already expressive of the innermost nature of our holiest 
to-day, we may believe it possible that, in time to come, 
the many shall be raised to their level, so that sanity and 
virtuousness shall be synonymous, and wrong-doing be 
regarded as the mark of a rare and terrible disease. 

he profoundest thinker amongst English poets antici- 
pated this vision of Spencer’s: and perhaps the critics 
who would deny and decry this most radiantly optimistic 
of all the inferences from the law of universal evolution, 
will be surprised to hear that their abuse is directed against 
Wordsworth’s ‘‘ Ode to Duty.” 


** There are who ask not if thine eye 
Beonthem... 
Glad Hearts! without reproach or blot ; 
Who do thy work, and know it not.” 
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The evolutionist is an optimist because his study of 
sociology and ethics has led him to regard as more than 
possible the realisation—though only after many centuries 
—of the ideal which Wordsworth saw just one century 

oO: 
~ ‘* Serene will be our days and bright, 

And happy will our nature be, 
When love is an unerring light,' 
And joy its own security.” 


C. W. SALEEBY. 








MUSIC 
“CARACTACUS” AND “ EVERYMAN” 


THE reappearance of these two works so close together as 
the concerts of the London Choral Society and the Bach 
Choir of last week recalls the similar circumstances of their 
first appearance. Both were the first Leeds festival works 
of their respective composers, and by them did Edward 
Elgar and Walford Davies first receive general recognition 
in London as leaders of English musical thought. ‘Carac- 
tacus” was produced in 1898, ‘‘Everyman” in 1904, so 
that the two works may be taken as marking the same 
points in their composer’s careers. There has been a ten- 
dency amongst critics to compare “ Everyman ” with “ The 
Dream of Gerontius,” and this is natural from the simi- 
larity of the subject, but if this is done with a view to 
comparing the powers of the two composers it is only fair 
to take their work at similar points in their careers, and 
then ‘‘Caractacus”” and “‘ Everyman” are the two works 
to be weighed against one another. They seem at first 
sight to have very little in common. ‘‘Caractacus” is a 
series of dramatic situations in the life of the ancient 
British hero of that name. Some of them are strong and 
full of human feeling, notably his lament over his fallen 
comrades; some are weak, especially the feeble anti- 
climax of the last of allin the forum at Rome, where, after 
tremendous scenic preparations, a triumphal procession, 
the votes of the people given for Caractacus’s death, and 
his own refusal to plead his cause, he is without any 
apparent reason pardoned by the Emperor Claudius. By 
the way, there seems here some confusion between the 
ceremonies of a general celebrating his ‘“‘ triumph,” a 
gladiatorial show, and the legal proceedings of Rome. 
‘*Caractacus”’ is, in short, an opera, composed to a rather 
bad libretto, and it only happens to be performed without 
stage scenery and action because Elgar received a commis- 
sion to write it for the Leeds Festival and not for Covent 
Garden. 

_“ Everyman,” although adapted from an old play, is far 
different. The task of adaptation was made easy by the 
fact that in the original the dramatic elements were 
reduced toa minimum. The interest is centred, not upon 
the fact of Everyman’s sudden death and his desertion by 
all he holds dear in kindred, fellowship, and riches, but 
the states of feeling produced by such a situation. In fact, 
it is with the soul of man not with his outward life and 
death that “ Everyman ”’ has to do, and consequently the 
whole work is in a higher realm than “ Caractacus,” and any 
musical setting of it must breathe this finer, clearer atmo- 
sphere to carry any conviction with it. What Caractacus 
can only do at moments, as in the lament, Everyman 
must do throughout ; and so in his first Leeds work it 
appears that Walford Davies aimed far higher than did 
Elgar, and achieved a success of a far greater kind. He 
has still to write his “‘Gerontius” and ‘ Apostles,”’ and 
until they appear it would be impossible to judge of the 
permanent position h's work will hold, but with “ Every- 
man ’’ for a beginning all things are possible. 

Coming back to “‘Caractacus,” after forming the better 
acquaintance of the composer’s later works, it is interest- 
ing to notice how all the qualities which we have learnt to 
associate with Elgar make themselves apparent from the 
first. There is his splendid command of the orchestra, 





which, together with a certain freshness of idea, expressed 
in short fragments of melody, rarely extended, gives all 
his music a picturesque colouring, which in “ Caractacus” 
is very happily adapted to describe the scenery of his own 
home country, the Malvern Hills, and the banks of the 
Severn. The subject is indeed favourable to him, and gives 
ample scope to the most attractive qualities of his music, 
while its operatic form hides to some extent the weakness 
which is so apparent in his later works, especially ‘‘ The 
Apostles,” I mean the lack of power consistently to 
develop his ideas. 

The force of “Everyman” all lies in the opposite 
direction. Its composer shows himself, like Elgar, a man 
of original ideas, but what gives the work its peculiarly 
strong individuality, is the power which Walford Davies 
displays of sticking to the point, of driving home each point 
until it cannot fail to make its impression upon the minds 
of the listeners ; and this is done without the vain repetition 
of the old masters which is often so wearisome to un- 
learned modern ears. ‘‘Everyman’”’ is classical in that it 
is built upon slender material, not, evidently, because of 
any lack of material in the composer’s brain—he is never at 
a loss where a new idea is required—but because, in order 
to exhaust all the possibilities of development, he had to 
limit himself in its amount. There is nothing irrelevant or 
superfluous, but there is a logical system and order of 
arrangement, which, in spite of its very modern character, 
enables it to make a peculiarly clear and distinct impres- 
sion at a first hearing. This, no doubt, accounts for the 
fact of its unprecedented immediate success, and should 
lay the foundations of a permanent hold upon the 
affections of music-loving people, such as only really solid, 
well-built work can possess. 

The performance by the Bach Choir was of special 
interest since the chorus received the benefit of personal 
training by the composer, and there was an element of 
enthusiasm which lent inspiration to the whole. It was 
also marked by the first performance of an overture to 
“Everyman.” Thisisa fine piece of orchestral composition 
in which the dreary and monotonous note of Death’s horn 
is heard, and during most of the work the mental strife 
which Everyman has to undergo to conquer his worldly 
affections seems to be depicted in the development of a 
theme, which holds an important place in the Cantata 
itself. In the end the strife clears away and the overture 
ends with a beautiful extension of the peaceful death 
theme, with which in the Cantata Everyman “cometh to 
his grave.” It is an open question whether “ Everyman ”’ 
needs an overture to be performed with it, but the work 
need not be laid aside on that account ; it could be heard 
in a purely orchestral concert with pleasure. 

Mr. Fagge’s performance of “‘ Caractacus’’ was marked by 
the qualities of earnestness and painstaking care which 
characterise all the performances of the London Choral 
Society. He is doing noble work for music in London, 
and deserves, and indeed generally gets, better support 
from the public than was the case on this occasion. e 
bad weather perhaps accounted for an empty house to 
some extent, but ‘“ Caractacus”’ in spite of its patriotic 
sentiment is not a work to arouse enthusiasm. ee 

H.C. C, 


WAGNER'S “PARSIFAL” 

Tue orchestral year rolling round to spring, floods ever 

Eastertide with religious music from Wagner’s Parsifal. 
This is the more curious as the great revolutionary genius 


‘spent his seventy years in open revolt against most 


accepted teachings of God and man, and ever strenuously 


‘denied that he advocated Christianity. 


The bare idea of dogma infuriated one who, being an 
iconoclast by obligation of his own nature, deemed the 
Tables of the Law quite as good material for his hammer 
as any other popular idols which it suited him to destroy. 
But if it be true that one cannot touch pitch without 
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being defiled, it is equally true that one cannot handle 
flour without contracting some of its whiteness. The large 
ethical ideas so persistently enforced in his dramas, as the 
best means of reaching the hearts of the people, uncon- 
sciously influenced their creator. “At the end of his life 
he laboured away at the score of Parsifal, drifting off,” 
says his biographer, “into that religious mysticism which 
has affected so many composers in their old age.” 

The central idea of all legends in all literatures concern- 
ing Parsifal, is of course the “‘ Holy Grail,”’ which according 
to most interpretations means the hallowed cup blessed by 
our Saviour at The Last Supper, and given by Him to 
Joseph of Arimathea, who afterwards held it beneath the 
wounds of the dying Christ, to receive the Sacred Blood. 
Another legend supposes it to be a precious stone fallen 
from Paradise. At the time of the struggle between 
embattled angels for and against the supremacy of God, 
sixty thousand rebel spirits made a crown for Lucifer, which 
the Archangel Michael struck from his head. A jewel, 
gt from the impact, reached earth and became the 
Grail. 

These conflicting myths have led to disputes on the 
etymology of the name itself, It is supposed by some 
that “‘san-gral”’ is a corruption of two words “sang real,” 
“blood royal,” owing to the disciple having treasured in 
this vessel the blood of Christ. Another writer endeavours 
to prove that coral is derived from “ cor-alere,” which 
would seem to support the precious stone theory. But as 
the earliest known writer on the subject, according to 
Wolfram von Eschenbach, was one Kiot of Provence, and 
as the word “grial” is used for vessel to this day in that 
part of France, the most simple explanation seems to be a 
literal translation from the old French, san-grial—Holy 
grail, or Holy vessel. 

Wolfram inclined to the precious stone theory which he 
took from a medieval epic known as the Wartburgkrieg. 
But Wagner, thongh largely indebted to the twelfth- 
century writings of this Wolfram for the main thread of 
his sacred drama, preferred the legend of the Arimathean’s 
cup. Round this mystic chalice he has grouped the 
movers in the play. Parsifal, the blameless knight—in 
Wagner’s own words ‘“‘der reine Thor,” the chaste or 
guileless fool, type of ignorant innocence; Klingsor, the 
magician representing the power of evil; Gurnemanz, 
wise and aged knight, who plays the part of Greek chorus 
to the whole; Titurel, guardian of the Grail, with 
his son Anfortas, and Kundry, the temptress, whose dual 
nature is one of Wagner’s most striking creations. Accord- 
ing to tradition, Kundry laughed at the suffering Christ, 
and in punishment of this hideous offence is condemned to 
laugh on through Eternity. She wanders about the world 
in search of redemption, till Parsifal, touching her with 
the holy spear of Longinus, changes this ghastly mirth 
into purifying tears. Another legend speaks of her as 
Herodias, and supposes her fury against John the Baptist 
to have arisen from unrequited love. When the head of 
her dead enemy was proffered to her on a charger, she bent 
to kiss the lifeless lips, but there issued from them a 
breath so stormy as to whirl her thence, a wanderer for 
ever. This version also Supposes the Grail to be the vessel 
which contained the Baptist’s head. 

We have seen that Wagner preferred the other tradi- 
tion. The story of his Parsifal is so well known as to 
need no comment here. Its chief interest, ethically, lies 
in its being the great composer’s last creation, and re- 
presenting the last influences at work in that mighty, 
storm-tossed mind. Despite his earlier assertions, he 
ended life as an unconscious preacher of Christianity. A 
deeply religious emotion pervades both text and score, 
and in his Parsifal he has delivered, says his biographer: 
““a sermon on the necessity of purity in the service of 
God, the beauty of renunciation of sensual delight, on the 
depths of the curse of self-indulgence, and on the nature 
of repentance.” 


E ¢ 








CORRESPONDENCE 


“THE SEA-BLUE BIRD OF MARCH” 
To the Editor of THe AcapDEMY 


S1r,—I have always maintained “the sea-blue-bird of 
March” to be the wheat-ear. I entirely agree with Sir H. 
Maxwell. The wheat-ear only answers exactly to the 
description. It does arrive in March, being a migrant, 
which the kingfisher is not—it does flit from bush to bush, 
and from stone to stone, and the kingfisher does not—and 
lastly, it is of asea-blue, or rather sea-grey colour— whereas 
the kingfisher is of a deep blue. Two things to be noted 
here. Alcedo Halcyon does not “flit” (i.¢e., “ flutter ”’), 
but its flight issmooth as a dart andasrapid. And whereas 
he is always with us, the distinctive name, “ sea-blue-bird 
of March” is utterly ‘inapplicable to him. In Notes and 
Queries (8th S. vi. 367,414) there was a correspondence on 
this subject, and'I was congratulated by Mr. Dixon on 
identifying the bird “so closely and concisely” as the wheat- 
ear. That Tennyson did mean the kingfisher there is no 
doubt (as the present Lord Tennyson wrote me once to that 
effect), but I' regard it as a palpable misnomer. Was not 
the phrase suggested by a passage in A®schylus ? 

F. B, Doveton. 


ENGLISH WORDS ON THE CONTINENT 
To the Editor of Tut ACADEMY 


S1r.—I have lived in France a good many years—though 
I cannot go back to the time of the American civil. war— 
and I have never yet heard a Frenchman pronounce “ raid”’ 
as red. As for its meaning, the “ writer of the Note ” seems 
to be in agreement with me—in fact practically quotes me. 
I certainly never suggested that it was a synonym for 
“‘ promenade a cheval.” Unluckily I have no documents 
here to refer to, but I do not think that I have ever seen 


the word printed without the dizresis over the i. It is 
certainly always pronounced as if it had one. 
April 17. H.E. F. 
WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR 
To the Editor of Tat ACADEMY 
Sirn,—The question raised by your correspondent 


Mr. William Mercer, as to the house in Florence where 
Landor spent the last years of his life, is not incapable 
of solution. I have about a hundred letters from Walter 
Savage Landor, written at various times between 1853 and 
1864. Some of them are printed in “Letters and Un- 
published Writings of Landor” (Macmillan). Though, in 
nearly all, the aged writer has omitted the place, and, in 
many, the date, there is one which contains on the spare 
half-sheet a copy of verses signed: 
** Walter Savage Landor 
Feb. 23, 60 
Florence, 2671, via Nunziatina.” 

This agrees with Mr. Forster’s statement that Landor 
lodged in a house “‘ under the wall of the city directly back 
of the Carmine”’; a little two-story casa, No, 2671, Forster 
adds, half-way down the street. 

In “Letters of Walter Savage Landor, Public and 
Private” (Duckworth), which I also edited, one is dated 
“Florence, via Nunziatina, 267,” and the last cypher may 
have dropped out in the press. 

I have, however, in my possession anoth:r letter, post- 
marked “Florence, April 22, 1863,” which Landor dates 
** April 22, ’93, via Nunziata” (sic), but this may be a 
mistake of his own. 

As regards the date of Emerson’s visit to Landor, that is 
easily settled. Emerson says, in “ Englis!; Traits,” that on 
May 15, 833, he dined with Mr. Landos, “I found him 
noble and courteous, living in a cloud of pictures at his 
Villa Gherardesca,” 


April 17. 


S1EPHEN WHEELER. 
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QUERIES AND ANSWERS 
QUERIES 


MoONWoORT.— Where can I find reference to the subject of Moonwort as a 
herb, which in some parts of England is termed Honesty or Old Honesty ? In 
Devonshire, I believe; it isor was known as ‘*‘ Unshoe the horse,” because of 
its attributed power of attracting shoes from horses’ feet ; and on the White 
Downs, where the best grows, it is said to be reeorded that after a number of 
horses had p:stured there, thirty horse-shoes were: found on the Downs the 
a morning. Can any one enlighten me on the subject?—Wéilliam H. 

S. 

Fox-KILLING.—In the churchwarden’s accounts of a very small anna in 
the Cotswold. Hills, the following entries of payment occur for foxes de- 
stroyed :— 

s. 
Anno 1776, paid for foxis _ oan = 9 
oo ee »» for another ... ose so on I 
» 1777, twofoxes ... oun on én pr 2 
- » for fifteen foxes ... ise eee sala 14 
» 1778, sixteene foxes ™ 
and so on continuously until the year 1804. “Is it to be deduced herefrom 
that the killing of foxes was a laudable and remunerative practice (at one 
shilling per brush), until the year 1804? And ys one assume that the modern 
aspect of fox-hunting dates from that year ?—O. V. W. H. 


ANSWERS 


A LITTLE WormM.—Nares quotes, under “Idle Worms”: ‘' Keep thy 
hands in thy muff, and warm the idle worms in thy fingers’ ends,’'—Beaum. 
and Fl. “Woman Hater,” iii., I., Works, vol. ii. pp. 437-8. What these ide 
worms really were, or what they were d to be, seems a mystery. The 
passage quoted by Nares is the only one; besides that in this text, wherein any 
reference is made to this supposed parasite. Dr. C..M, Campbell says that 
neither the Acne punctata or ‘‘m pimple,” nor the Demodox Follicu- 
lorum (which is a common parasite Dit in the sebaceous follicles of the 
skin), ever occurs in the fingers. He also says that among the Lowland 
Scotch. the toothache is still called the worm: and that in China the native 
charlatans profess to cure toothache by extracting a live maggot from the 
hollow of a decayed tooth, Dr, Cam thinks it probable that, in order to 
encourage the belief that lazy fingers bred worms, the thrifty housewife might 
have smartly pricked the finger of the maid who indulged in idleness, and 
produced a live maggot as coming from it.— Wing A. Horwood (Brockley). 

(Replies also from M. A. C., Cambridge; and M. E. M., Molesey.) 

THE MaIp or Loc Lomonp.—The Highland Girl to whom the poem is 
inscribed was the sister of the f n. It was in the ferry-house at Loch 
Lomond that Wordsworth and his sister took shelter to await the return of 
the boat which had crossed laden with a large party for church. Words- 
worth’s own note at the head of the poem (Professor Knight's edition) is “The 
delightful creature and her demeanour are particularly described in 
Sister's Journal’ ; and in Dorothy Wordsworth’s Journal, vol. ii., the descrip. 
tion may be found. —S. C. (Hove). 

(Reply also from M. A. C., Cambrid 


-] 
TDIOGENES AND ASPASIA "(Reply to Ke C. B., Feb. 18),—Was not Ringsiey 


in the Vera Historia of Lucian? In the Island of the 
Blest the travellers find Diogenes. He is translated indeed—married to Lais, 
and revelling like an Anacreon. Claude Melnotte would certainly have re- 
frained from asking a newly-married man ‘‘ Has Diogenes found his Lais?" 
But Aspasia might pass muster.—B. 4. G. 


thinking of a pas 
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